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THE ARAB LEAGUE Dec. 8.—The Council met in Cairo and 
afterwards announced that they had decided “‘to carry out immediately 
the measures which were adopted at the last meeting in the Lebanon”’. 
The Mufti of Jerusalem attended the session. 

Dec. 17.—The Council issued a statement saying that Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Transjordan, and Lebanon had agreed to take 
decisive measures to stop the proposed division of the Holy Land into 
separate Jewish and Arab States. It declared “‘People who are strangers 
to Palestine, coming from different parts of the world, are taking away 
from the Arabs by all means in their power Arab lands and sources of 
existence. The mandatory Power has given these intruders the possi- 
bility to form a well-equipped and highly trained army, which during 
_ the past few years has become a source of terrorism and ruin in the 
country.”’ Referring to the General Assembly’s decision to partition 
Palestine, it stated: ‘‘By this decision the United Nations violated the 
rights of nations to self-determination, and did not respect the principles 
of right and justice.” The Arab nations disapproved the way the 
frontiers of the new Palestine States had been drawn, pointing out that 
“they will always be a source of friction and perpetual intrigues’. The 
statement claimed that the United Nations had included in the Jewish 
part of the country the most important and fertile lands belonging to 
the Arabs. It continued: “This means that 500,000 Arabs — Muslim 
and Christian — have been placed under the Zionist yoke and are at the 
terrorists’ mercy... As passions and selfish interests have prevailed in 
the United Nations and closed the doors of right and justice in the face 
of the Arabs they are determined to enter the battle into which they have 
been forced, and will carry it to a victorious conclusion by the will of 
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God. Then the principles of the United Nations will be restored, ang 
the principles of justice and equality among all people will prevail jy 
the Holy Land.” 

Nuries Said, leader of the Iraqi delegation to the United Nations, told 
the press that the U.S. Government had broken the pledge given by 
Mr. Marshall that the U.S.A. would not bring pressure to bear on other 
nations to support partition. He claimed that the U.S. Governmen: 
had told the Chinese delegate that if his country did not support parti- 
tion the U.S.A. would not give China a $250m. loan. 


AUSTRALIA. Dec. 8.—The Government announced additional cuts 
in petrol, tobacco, newsprint, and motor-chassis imports, and in film 
royalties and travel allowances for dollar countries. 

Dec. 18.—The Premier of Tasmania, Mr. Cosgrove, resigned. It was 
understood that a criminal indictment was being filed against him. 

Dec. 19.—The new Tasmanian Premier, Mr. Booker, and his 
Ministry were sworn in. 

Wheat agreement. (see Great Britain.) 


BELGIUM. Dec. 1c.—In a debate in the House of Representatives, 
the Prime Minister, M. Spaak, referred to a recent statement by King 
Leopold that he was ready to resume his constitutional duties subject 
to a public statement that his honour was “unblemished” during and 
after the German invasion, and declared: ‘‘This is not the manner in 
which the problem presents itself in Belgium . . . What divides Belgium 
is a political problem.” He asked for a vote of confidence, and urged 
the two parties in the Government (Christian Social Party and the 
Socialist Party) not to bring forward new difficulties. He pledged 
himself to try to find a solution that would mzet with the approval of 
all parties and of Parliament. The Government received the vote of 
confidence by 152 votes to 32. 


BULGARIA. Dec. 9.—The new Constitution came into force, and 
the Government resigned. 

Dec. 10.—The National Assembly re-elected M. Dimitrov as Prime 
Minister. 

Dec. 16.—Sofia radio reported that the Government had signed a 
pact of friendship and mutual assistance, and a protocol covering 
economic agreements with Albania. 


BURMA. Dec. 10.—Independence Bill. (see Great Britain.) 


CANADA. Dec. 9.—The Finance Minister, Mr. Abbott, said that 


Britain had withdrawn $933m. of its $1,250m. loan. 
Dec. 12.—Gold subsidy. (see U.S.A.) 
Confederation proposals. (see Newfoundland.) 

Dec. 18.—Financial agreement. (see Great Britain.) 


CHINA. Dec. 13.—Note on the Japanese treaty. (see Great Britain.) 
China included in the interim aid programme. (see U.S.A.) 
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Dec. 17.—Gen. Wedemeyer on aid. (see U.S.A.) 

Dec. 21.—There was heavy fighting around Mukden, and the 
Communists were reported to have captured positions within 20 miles 
of the city. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, broadcasting from Shanghai, said that the 
coming into operation immediately of the new Constitution was “‘an 


epoch-making event in China’s 3,000 years’ history, which marks our 
final departure from the last vestiges of feudalism and autocracy. One 
of the most prominent features of the new constitution was that it 
guaranteed the Chinese people the freedom and dignity of individuals 
based on the philosophy of Christianity’. Reviewing recent develop- 
ments, he said: “‘China, during the last few years, has known. . . mis- 
representation and slander in their blackest form. Our faults have been 
distorted beyond all semblance of reality and our Government held up 
to abuse in the propaganda of those treacherous Communist elements 


who seek to destroy free China.” 
DENMARK. Note on South Schleswig. (see Great Britain.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Dec. 10.—Trade agreement. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 11.—The Foreign Minister, M. Masaryk, stressed the impor- 
tance of the trade pact with the U.S.S.R. and added that there was still 
plenty of room for trade contacts with the west. 

Dec. 15.—Dr. Ripka, Minister of Foreign Trade, told the press that 
go per cent of Czechoslovakia’s grain requirements, 25 per cent of her 
raw cotton, 10 to 15 per cent of her wool, and the “basic” requirements 
of iron ore and asbestos would come from the U.S.S.R. in consequence 
of the five-year trade agreement. This represented about 16 per cent 
of Czechoslovakia’s present foreign trade, but he said that he hoped 
in the course of the next few months to make new agreements with 
a number of western countries which would increase the total foreign 
trade turnover. 

Dec. 18.—The National Assembly passed the 1948 Budget without 
amendment after discussions that had lasted since the beginning of 
November. Expenditure was estimated at 67,000m. crowns and 
revenue at 57,000m. crowns, leaving a deficit of 10,o0om. crowns 
(roughly {50m.). Of the total 1948 expenditure, 16.6 per cent was for 
social welfare, 11 per cent for education, and 10.8 per cent for the army. 


EGYPT. Dec. 14.—Some 30,000 persons demonstrated in Cairo against 
the partition of Palestine. 


ETHIOPIA. Dec. 12.—Field Marshal Lord Montgomery arrived in 
Addis Ababa and was received in audience by the Emperor Haile 
Selassie. 
FRANCE. Dec. 8.—The executives of the Paris Métro and bus union 
issued an order to strike but this was later rescinded as so few workers 
obeyed it. Some Civil servants went on strike. The return to work 
continued in the Lille, Valenciennes, Donai, and Béthune districts. 


B 
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The C.G.T. again turned down Government proposals. Th, 
National Strike Committee announced it was calling a meeting of th: 
affiliated federations ‘‘to examine the appropriate measures of resistance: 
and action to be adopted to meet the new situation created by this 
last decision of the Government”. ; 

Dec. 9.—Soviet Note. (see U.S.S.R.) 

The Soviet repatriation mission was expelled. 

The C.G.T. majority (Communist) section issued a statement order. 
ing members to resume work. They stated that they had failed to get 
satisfaction from the Government on three points: (1) maintenance oj 
purchasing power; (2) the question of workers arrested during the 
strikes; (3) refusal of the Government to withdraw the Bill fo; 
emergency measures. They deprecated the methods used by th 
Government during the strike, and also referred to the ‘element; 
employed as strike-breakers on the pretext of fighting against a political 
strike’. They claimed that some 1,500,000 men were still on strike, 
the mines and ports were at a standstill and the stoppage of work was 
practically general in Marseilles, Lyons, and St. Etienne. They went 

on: ‘“‘Nevertheless, the manceuvres of the reactionaries had contrived 
to penetrate our front at several points. They hoped to deal the 
working classes and the C.G.T. a decisive blow. We shall not allow the 
forces of the working class to be defeated piecemeal... Our forces 
must now be re-grouped and rallied for future fights, which will be 
bitter.” 

M. Leon Jouhaux, speaking for the minority section, stated that he 
agreed to join in discussions with the Government because ‘‘there must 
be an end to the mounting spiral ofwages and prices . . . The inequality in 
the distribution of incomes has never been so great as now. The reason 
is inflation, the eternal enemy of the working classes: the responsibility 
for it rests with the Government”. He demanded that the Government 
should combat inflation “by raising production to the highest level, 
increasing the national revenue, and distributing taxation more effec- 
tively”, and concluded with an appeal ‘‘to our comrades” to put an 
end to disputes “which only create hardship for the workers and 
disrupt the whole of our economy”’. 

Dec. 10.—The Council of Ministers decided that the Soviet Note 
of the previous day was unacceptable (irrecevable), and the Chargé 
d’Affaires in Moscow was instructed to return it to the Soviet 
Government. 

Dec, 12.—The National Assembly approved by 411 votes to 183 
(Communists) the Government’s action in the dispute with the U.S.S.R. 

Dec. 13.—Soviet Note. (see U.S.S.R.) 


Dec. 14.—The Government sent a Note to the U.S.S.R. in reply 
to the Soviet Note of the previous day stating that the men in question 
had never been arrested and that the Soviet demand was therefore 
‘inadmissible’. It had been necessary to expel them because they had 
remained in France instead of leaving with the repatriation mission 
when it was expelled. 

Dec. 15.—The special committee under the chairmanship of M. 
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Monnet, appointed to draw up a balance sheet of national needs and 
resources in 1948 published its report. In his covering letter M. Monnet 
wrote that the report revealed the “fundamental disequilibrium” of 
France at this time. Since 1918, he declared, France had suffered from 
the evil of inflation, which now “‘threatens to become mortal’. The 
committee was composed of officials, trade union representatives, 
delegates from employers’ and farmers’ organisations, and representa- 
tives of the Bank of France. The balance sheet for 1948 which they 


' drew up showed an estimated financial excess of demands (private 


incomes, State expenses, and investments) over resources (agricultural 
and industrial production, State services, and imports) of 365,000om. 
francs, and of 199,ocom. francs for the first six months. These calcula- 
tions were based on data available on November 20. The increase in 
wages and family allowances had since led to an increase of 170,000m. 
francs to the estimated deficit for the first half of 1948. On the foreign 
trading account there would be a deficit of 265,00om. francs in 1948, 
and of 126,o0om. francs for the first six months, nearly all of it in trade 
with the dollar area. The report stated “France is becoming more and 
more heavily a debtor nation”. The estimated deficit exceeded con- 
siderably the credits expected from abroad, though it might be reduced 
by increased exports. 

Dec. 16.—M. Bidault, commenting on the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference, said that all of them still wanted to leave open any possible 
chance of an over-all settlement, but this did not mean that France 
would cease to press for economic integration of the Saar in France or 
that ‘“‘we are not tired of waiting’ on this point. He repeated that 
France was not against reparations from current production, but wanted 
to know what it meant, in view of the heavy charges already laid on 
Germany. It was absolutely impossible that there should be any 
modifications in the allied organisation in Berlin, and he refused to 
commit himself about the relation of the French zone to the others. 

Dec. 19.—The Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs, M. Mayer, 
introduced in the Assembly the Government’s financial, budgetary, 
and economic programme to halt inflation. He summed up this 
programme in one word, stability. The first measure was the 1948 
Budget, which was a repetition of the 1947 Budget, together with new 
revenue to meet the new expenditure incurred in consequence of the 
increase in Civil servants’ wages and family allowances (g0,o0om. 
francs). The Budget was balanced at a figure of about 9g00,ocom. 
francs, an increase of 150,000m. on the 1947 figure. Reconstruction 
and re-equipment, for which two special funds were established, would 
be financed partly by interim aid and the grants under the Marshall 
programme, partly by a special levy to be paid by industrialists, mem- 
bers of the professions, business men, those with private incomes, and 
farmers, and the rate of liability would be steeply graded for higher 
incomes. Payments might, however, be avoided, by pre-subscription 
to a new 3 per cent non-negotiable loan. He expected to raise 150,000m. 
francs in this way. Other measures were a poll-tax on the idle of both 
sexes, and restrictions on the prices of meals in restaurants, modelled 
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on those in Britain. By these means the Minister hoped to turn into 
savings more than half of the 300,ocom. francs of additional purchasing 
power available in 1948 because of the increase in the wage rates, 
Other measures for absorbing the rest consist in large part in the raising 
of basic industrial prices. The price of coal will be increased from 
2,150f. to 2,80of. a ton at the pithead. Electricity and railway rates and 
fares would be raised. There would be a progressive decontrol of prices 
other than those of essential commodities and raw materials. To peg 
agricultural prices the Government proposed to reinforce the controls 
on the sale of bread and to double its stocks of meat. The Government 
also hopes to increase imports. For the future a special effort would be 
made to favour agricultural production. 

The conference of Force Ouvriére voted in favour of secession from 
the C.G.T., and their 5 members on the C.G.T. executive committee 
resigned. 


GERMANY. Dec. 10.—Lord Pakenham arrived in Berlin. 

Dec. 16.—The bipartite control office announced that an agreement 
had been reached for the return to the Anglo-American zones by the 
end of February, 1948 of 15,163 railway wagons held by several 
European countries. 

Dec. 17.—Anglo American agreement. (see page 768.) 


GREAT BRITAIN Dec. 8.—-The Government sent a Note to Den- 
mark on the South Schleswig problem. They stated that the South 
Schleswig Association, before being recognised as a political party, must 
produce a political programme, and also that it would be “‘ quite unproper 
for a political party in Germany in present conditions to advocate the 
transfer of a part of German territory to another country or the creation 
of a new, independent territory in what is now Germanterritory. It would 
also be improper, or at least most embarrassing, for sucha party to have 
the kind of close and continuous relations with officials or nationals out- 
side Germany’s borders that the South Schleswig Association have 
hitherto enjoyed”’. 

Dec. 9.—Withdrawals from loan. (see Canada.) 

Dec. 10.—The Burma Independence Bill received the Royal Assent. 
The first clause provided that on January 6, 1948, Burma should become 
“an independent country neither forming part of H.M. Dominions nor 
entitled to H.M. protection”. The clause also provided for the cessation 
from the appointed day of the suzerainty of his Majesty over the 
Karenni States. Under Burma’s new Constitution all the frontier areas 
would come within the federal framework of the Union. The next 
clause and the first schedule made detailed provisions as to the persons 
who should cease to be British subjects. Those whose British nation- 
ality was derived solely from their connection with Burma would cease 
to be British. But it was provided that persons who in this way became 
Burmans but were domiciled or ordinarily resident in Britain or its 
dependencies might opt to retain British nationality. Until further 
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notice existing preferential duties in Britain on Burmese goods would 
continue “‘as if Burma were part of H.M. Dominions’’. Another clause 
rovided that appeals to the Privy Council should cease. 

Displaced Persons’ agreement denounced. (see Yugoslavia.) With- 
drawal from U.S. Loan. (see U.S.A.) 

Dec. 11.—The President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Wilson, in a 
statement to the House of Commons on his return from trade talks 
with the U.S.S.R., said agreement in principle had been reached on 
the whole range of subjects covered. He went on: ‘This agreement 
included quantities, prices, and detailed terms and conditions of con- 
tract for the shipment to the United Kingdom of a substantial quantity 
of coarse grains out of their 1947 harvest. In addition to the immediate 
supply of certain goods from the United Kingdom, provision was made 
for the Soviet importing organisations to enter into contracts with the 
appropriate British firms for the supply of engineering equipment from 
the United Kingdom. We also agreed that in May next there should 
be further discussion to prepare long-term supply arrangements over 
a wider range of goods, providing for a balanced programme of trade 
between the two countries. Our aim was to secure a long-term balance 
in trade and financial transactions between the two countries, and there 
was no question of payment by either side in hard or scarce currency. 
Agreement was reached in principle also on the terms of repayment of 
the credit advanced under the Civil Supplies Agreement of 1941 and 
on other financial questions.” 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Creech Jones, in a statement on Pales- 
tine to the House of Commons, said it was obvious that in the absence 
of agreement and because of the irreconcilable nature of the interests 
involved that not only was the mandate unworkable but also no trustee- 
ship agreement could be made to cover the period until Palestine 
achieved independence. It was tragic that there had been no solution 
to the conflicting interests between Jews and Arabs at Lake Success. 
The debates had demonstrated to the world the intractable nature of 
the problem and the intransigent character of the parties. The plan 
for partition made little provision for enforcement. 

The decision of the Assembly was regarded by the Government as the 
decision of the court of international opinion. ‘The Government had no 
desire to create new difficulties for the United Nations, or to encourage 
disorder or violence in Palestine, or to see undone, by resultant chaos, the 
great work performed by their administration since they took over the 
mandate. The Government intended to withdraw troops by August 1, 
1948. In order that this withdrawal might be conducted in the most orderly 
manner and with the least disruption of the ordinary life of the country, 
it was essential that the mandatory Power should retain control of the 
country until evacuation was well under way. The mandate could not 
be relinquished piecemeal. The whole complex responsibility must be 
relinquished as a whole on an appointed day. Once military with- 
drawal had got under way the forces necessary for the exercise of 
responsibility would no longer be adequately available and it would 
not be possible to retain full responsibility. The mandate would, 
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therefore, be terminated some time in advance of the completion of 


withdrawal. The date the Government had in mind, subject to the 
negotiations with the United Nations, was May 15. 

As the Government had made it clear that they could not take part 
in the implementation of the United Nations plan, it would be un- 
desirable for the commission to arrive in Palestine until shortly before 
the termination of the mandate. The overlapping period ought to be 
brief, and much preliminary work could be done by the commission 
outside Palestine before the assumption of their responsibilities. 

Once the mandate had been terminated, British troops in Palestine 
would be responsible only for maintaining order in those areas in which 
they were still in occupation, with the limited object of ensuring that 
their withdrawal was not impeded. For security reasons he could not 
give details of the plan of withdrawal, but it was desired to cause as 
little disruption as possible to the economy or trade of the country, 
especially the citrus trade. ‘They desired an orderly withdrawal, in- 
cluding the largest quantity of the valuable stores located there, and 
for that the period till August 1 was not too long. 

Speaking of problems which would confront the commission, he 
said there were counsellors of moderation among the Arabs as well as 
those demanding violent action, but there was little doubt that the 
commission would have no little difficulty in setting up the proposed 
Arab authorities and enforcing the plan. The Palestine Arab Higher 
Committee had already said that it would not nurse the commission in 
any way, and the Jews in their turn were also confronted with a tremen- 
dous task during the next few years in establishing their State. The 
Security Council might have to be invoked if insurmountable difficulties 
occurred, but it was disturbing that the commission would go to its 
task with inadequate support for its decisions. 

Other matters on which negotiation with the commission would have 
to be made included proposals in the partition plan that an area situated 
in the Jewish State, including a seaport and hinterland, should be 
evacuated by February 1, 1948. This presented considerable diffi- 
culties, for it was concerned with the problem of immigration. Many 
matters associated with the finances of the country, commitments, and 
liabilities, the position of the assets, and the service of the public debt 
would have to be negotiated with the commission. The situation of the 
Palestine Police Force had also to be studied. 

Turning to the existing state of order in Palestine, he said that Arab 
attacks on Jews had been in the main sporadic and without central 
direction, but there had been serious loss of life. Jewish reactions had 
further inflamed the situation. The greatest efforts were being made 
to prevent communal strife. 

Regarding immigration, he said the Government were faced with a 
most difficult task between now and the middle of May, and if the 
traffic was encouraged during the next few months a grave situation 
would arise which would make an orderly withdrawal and transfer of 
authority extremely difficult. The camps in Cyprus had to be emptied. 
The Government were aware of the strong resentment of the Arab 
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States regarding what might appear to them as an encouragement of 
immigration for strengthening the Jewish side. 

He expressed the nation’s gratitude to the administrators, past and 
present, who had for so long discharged onerous and often dangerous 
duties. Britain had received little gratitude and had been shamefully 
traduced for the great part she had played. He said Britain entertained 
oreat friendship for the Arab people, and understood their feeling of 
unhappiness in the developments. It was to be hoped that our present 
ties would be strengthened by mutual respect and Britain’s practical 
interest in their affairs. At the same time Britain also hoped that a 
better understanding with the Jewish people would evolve as their new 
responsibilities developed. 

Dec. 12.—Speaking in the House of Commons on the difficulties of 
withdrawal from Palestine, Mr. Bevin said that it was a military opera- 
tion and a very delicate one. There was no obligation on Britain to 
change the immigration quota during the short remaining period of 
her responsibility in Palestine. On this he appealed to the Jews. If 
any attempt was made to bring in numbers of immigrants in spite 
of British control, and so cause trouble, this would be another and 
most important contribution to unrest. If the British Navy and Army, 
in addition to trying to keep order during the transitional period, were 
called upon to deal with rows at Haifa and Tel Aviv with immigrant 
ships it would be regarded as a provocative act. Between May 15 and 
the withdrawal the government expected to clear the camps in Cyprus. 
They could not have illegal immigrants on British territory after that 
time, and they would negotiate with the U.N. Commission to see all that 
was arranged. The Arab Legion was a force which owed allegiance to 
the King of Transjordan, although units had been serving under the 
orders of the British G.-O.-C. in accordance with a long-standing 
arrangement with King Abdullah. These units would be withdrawn at 
the same time as the British Forces. Priority was being given to remov- 
ing implements of war from Palestine, but there was an enormous lot 
of structural things, and they would be the last to be taken out, so that 
they would leave no dangerous toys behind after May 1. 

He welcomed the contribution that had been made in speeches and 
the feeling that had been shown for the achievement of the British 
administration and the police in Palestine, quite a number of whom had 
made the supreme sacrifice. Many devoted public servants had spent 
the greater part of their lives in that service and in building up the 
country in very difficult circumstances. The Government would ensure 
that those whose careers were adversely affected would get a square 
deal. He had always believed — and he believed now — that in dealing 
with other peoples riding roughshod was wrong; it did not succeed. In 
Palestine they were faced with an accumulation of bitterness and hostil- 
ity. If at any time since the present Government came into office they 
had attempted to coerce the Arabs in the interests of the Jews, or Jews 
in the interests of the Arabs, they would have set alight a conflagration 
for which they were not prepared to accept responsibility. 

He believed the right thing to do was to try to get agreement, and if 


t 
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the British administration had been left unfettered to handle this 

problem, he quite believed that agreement could have been reached 

They had got very near to it over and over again only to have the 

cup dashed from their lips. 

He thought Arab feeling on this question was under-estimated, and 
it had to be assessed at its correct value now by everybody or would not 
be achieved a settlement of this problem, and peace. It was because he 
wanted to assess it at its proper value that he did not want the Arabs 
dismissed as if they were nobody or nothing. That was not the way to 
treat this vexed and very serious problem. The Government were not 
going to oppose the United Nations decisions. They had tried their 
best, but they could not undertake, either individually or collectively, 
to enforce that decision by force. 

He confirmed that if the Security Council were to decide on collective 
enforcement, Great Britain would not participate. It was for the 
Security Council to find the force for enforcement and the form of the 
force, but he could not use British organised force, nor could he be a 
party to its being used at the present moment when the security force 
was not yet organised. When the details of the force had been worked 
out, what it was to be, what its command was, and what its obligations 
were, not only for Palestine but for the whole international sphere, then 
the Government would take their corner. But in an isolated instance 
putting British troops under another command was a thing which they 
would not be prepared to do. 

Partition would not solve the Jewish problem in Europe. The solu- 
tion required a comparatively small effort on the part of other nations. 
If they would take a quota it would help to clear up the problem once 
and for all. Great Britain had been lectured and cajoled about Palestine 
by countries whose doors had not been opened to assist in easing this 
terrible tragedy. One of the contributory factors to peace and easement 
or for the prevention of bloodshed would be for other nations to open 
their doors to immigrants. It had been the desire of every British 
Government from 1917 until now to create an independent state of 
Palestine in which these two Semitic races, differing in religion yet 
common in origin, would find a way to live together. In addition 
Britain had provided scientists, experts, technicians, and all kinds of 
people to try to build up the Middle East not merely as a strategic 
centre but as a centre in which a new social order and development 
might take place. Britain had played a great part in that work. He 
only hoped that the difficulties between the Arabs and Jews would not 
conflict with that beneficent task. No one intended to challenge the 
decision of the United Nations or to turn back on that judgment and 
if they could render any assistance or advice to smooth out the 
transition period they would do it. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr. Marshall, at a Pilgrims’ dinner, 
referred to the number of serious crises in Anglo-American relations 
which had been peacefully resolved since the War of Independence, and 
said he thought this record unparalleled in the history of international 
relations. The growth in the relations between their countries 
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was not accidental but natural in the case of two peoples enjoying a 
common heritage and sharing a common outlook on the fundamentals 
of human society. The relationship required no special political 
initiative, and was not embodied in any formal treaty or pact. He saw 
no reason to fear that the differences in their economic systems might 
hamper this natural development in the future. The American people 
and the British people were not given to fanatical devotion to any one 
doctrine — except the doctrine of liberty. Their national traditions ran 
more to the practical than to the abstract and because of the different 
circumstances in which they found themselves, they had evolved and 
were evolving within the orbit of truly free processes somewhat varying 
approaches to the economic problem which beset the modern world. 

Mr. Bevin, speaking at the dinner, said that history had decreed that 
Mr. Marshall’s name would be associated with one of the greatest efforts 
that had ever been made in the establishment of peace — the European 
recovery programme. When he read that speech at Harvard he must 
confess that it brought hope. He thought it would go down to history 
as one of the greatest that had been made in the post-war period. He 
felt that behind it their guest was really expressing the true generous 
heart of the American people with whom it was his good fortune to have 
been intimately associated for over thirty years. They were not all 
millionaires in the United States, they were ordinary human folk like 
themselves. Their basic approach to the future was the same, and they 
instinctively understood one another. Referring to the effort being 
made by Britain to assist others in Europe, he said that in October 
British exports were 20 per cent greater in volume than the monthly 
average for 1938. Instances of particular percentages for their volume 
of exports for the last quarter, compared with 1938, were: vehicles 202 
per cent; implements and instruments 201 per cent; non-ferrous metals 
180 per cent; machinery 168 per cent; iron and steel manufactures 114 
per cent. Critics said that they were an old country and going downhill. 
On the contrary, they had been re-born. They thought of themselves 
as a young vigorous and forward-looking country with their best days 
stretching ahead of them. He concluded that their friendship was not 
exclusive. They extended it in to their fellow human beings the 
world over. Just as they, the British and Americans, understood one 
another, so they wished to make this understanding world-wide. 

The Foreign Office announced that from January 1, 1948, visas 
would be abolished for British subjects travelling to Italy and for 
Italian citizens travelling to the United Kingdom. 


Dec. 13.—The Government replied to the Chinese Note of 
November 19 on the Japanese peace treaty. (see page 682.) They 
said they could not agree with the suggestion regarding the veto as 
they considered it would entail delay. As for the countries to be 
invited, they thought the principal parties should be countries chosen 
because of the help they had given in defeating Japan, countries which 
had suffered at the hands of Japan, and countries with a vital interest 
in the Pacific area. There was no obligation to use the Far Eastern 
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Commission. They considered decisions on all matters of substance 

should be by a two-thirds majority vote. 

In another Note the Government replied to the Soviet Note of 
November 28 on the Japanese treaty. (see page 705). ‘They pointed out 
that the Council of Foreign Ministers was intended to deal wit) 
European settlements and could only be allowed to deal with other 
matters if all the members agreed. In their view to use its machinery 
for the Japanese treaty was neither obligatory nor appropriate. 

Dec. 15.—Rouble rate of exchange. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 17.—Agreement with U.S.A. on Germany. (see page 768.) 

Dec. 18.—Mr. Bevin, in a statement to the House of Commons on the 
breakdown of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, made the following 
points: 

(1) Austria. The main difficulty was the question of German assets. 

At Potsdam the Government were given to understand the U.S.S.R. 
would not claim reparations but would be content with German assets. 
The interpretation put by the Russians on German assets had resulted 
in the taking of property of United Nations nationals, of Austrian pro- 
perty, and in the exercise of a claim for extra territoriality to exploit 
these resources. He added: “It would have been better for Austria to 
have fixed a sum which she knew she would have had to pay and left 
with control of her own economy. What was thought to be a generous 
act has, in fact, been used to get a grip on the whole of the principal 
Austrian industries.”’ A lack of definition at Potsdam on the wording 
of the agreement no doubt gave an excuse for these acts, but it had been 
carried beyond any reasonable definition. Now, in spite of the break- 
down, there was an indication that a new proposal might be forthcoming 
with different terms, and the question had been referred back to the 
deputies. 

(2) Soviet tactics. Things had gone from bad to worse since the 
Moscow Conference. When the Marshall offer was made the U.S.S.R. 
disagreed and stepped in and used tremendous pressure on its im- 
mediate neighbours and, in effect, ordered them not to take part. This, 
he felt, violated the independence of those States and interfered with 
their sovereignty. Then came the Cominform with its resulting dis- 
rupting tendencies. Then came the speeches of the Soviet representa- 
tive at the United Nations Assembly. Similar attacks were made at the 
Control Council in Berlin. Still they went on hoping that in the calmer 
atmosphere of the conference they would be able to make progress. 
Unfortunately this hostile propaganda showed itself throughout the 
three weeks of the conference and made it impossible to get to grips with 
fundamental principles. 

(3) Germany. He had suggested setting up one or more commissions 
to report quickly on Germany’s frontiers, including that of western 
Poland, on which he did not then and did not now express any view. 
He had advocated a common import-export plan for all Germany, pool- 
ing of German resources, and the free movement of goods through Ger- 
many. While not rejecting that, the Soviet delegate made it clear that 
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he could not agree till a German administrative agency had been set up. 
Mr. Bevin said he had put forward the unqualified principle that the 
first charge on German foreign exchange resources should be a repay- 
ment of the sums advanced to Germany for imports. Another funda- 
mental question was that the U.S.S.R. should relinquish their acquisi- 
tion of German enterprises. The Soviet delegate, in reply, had accused 
Britain untruly, of removing enterprises from its zone. It had not been 
agreed at Potsdam that reparations should be taken from current pro- 
duction, nor did Britain ever agree to an overall figure of $10,00om. or 
any other amount for German reparations. But he had not closed his 
mind to the possibility of reparations from current production. A 
decision on this depended above all on full information as to what had 
been taken out of Germany. The Government were told that they could 
have information only if they agreed to the Russian claims for repara- 
tions in advance. Throughout the conference there was insistent pres- 
sure by the Soviet delegate to get Britain to agree to the immediate 
establishment of a central German Government. The Government 
recognised how important it was to have a central Government, but 
could not agree to one which would be simply a tool in the hands of an 
occupying Power. An attempt was made to make them appear as the 
opponents of German unity and the opponents of a German Govern- 
ment, but nothing could be further from the truth. 

He added: “‘Sooner or later I hope this unity will be achieved, but 
I don’t want to create a situation which makes a unity recreated on the 
basis of an irredentist movement . . . We have been accused of making 
all kinds of preparations to divide Europe and set up alternative Govern- 
ments. Perhaps it is a fair criticism to make against us not that we have 
made preparations but that we have not made any at all. If it is imagined 
that we have entered into all sorts of commitments in case of a break- 
down of the conference, it is untrue. But we have stuck to our policy 
of German political and economic unity under Allied control, with 
safeguards for our own security. I made it clear, however, in the con- 
ference that if there is no settlement between the four Powers we could 
not go on for ever with the burden of costs that Germany represents. . . 
If we are to succeed there must be an acceptance that we British are 
peace-loving people with nothing else but a desire for a just settlement. 
... The Government would prefer time to study the problem as it now 
is in all its aspects.” In the meantime, however, the Government would 
do its best to see that the German people did not suifer from the 
absence of a peace settlement. 


The Government announced an agreement with Canada covering the 
whole field of trade and in a statement declared: “Both countries 
at the present time face a common difficulty — namely, a shortage 
of U.S. dollars. Agreement has been reached on the following lines: 
Provision is made for continuance of the wheat agreement and 
continuance and renewal, at adjusted prices, of the contracts for live- 
stock products supplied to the United Kingdom by Canada. Thus the 
balance of Canadian agricultural production will be preserved and there 
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will be no interruption in the food supplies to the United Kingdom 
market. 

“Continued supplies to the United Kingdom of certain raw materials 
needed for reconstruction purposes, in particular timber and non. 
ferrous metals, though the quantities have been adjusted in relation to 
both the United Kingdom needs and the demands for these products 
from other countries. 

“In estimating the probable trading deficit on this basis account has 
been taken of increased exports from the United Kingdom and the rest 
of the sterling area, which are expected to be available for the Canadian 
market during the coming year. The arrangement provides that in the 
three months to March 31 the deficit should be financed partly by 
drawings on the credit and partly by dollars payment by the United 
Kingdom. The two Governments will review the position at the end 
of the three months’ period on the present expectation that the deficit 
will be about $145m. this would be met as to $45m. from the Canadian 
credit and as to $ioom. in U.S. dollars. 

“Tn all these discussions there has been a common objective — main- 
tenance at present and the extension in the future of a stable and steady 
market in the United Kingdom for Canadian farm produce. The 
United Kingdom Government will take all possible steps to encourage 
exporters to take advantage of the improved opportunities in Canada 
provided by the recent Canadian import regulations. 

“On her side Canada wishes to continue to send to the United King- 
dom all those supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials which are playing 

such a vital part in sustaining the United Kingdom’s reconstruction 
programme. The United Kingdom’s need for such supplies to maintain 
the progress now visible in her recovery is so strong and compelling that 
any interruption at this time would have very serious consequences. 

“‘Canada has not been asked to go further than her financial situation 
permits. Likewise the United Kingdom will herself decide how to dis- 
pose of her present limited financial resources in the way most effective 
for her recovery. The position will be reviewed again by the two Gov- 
ernments at the end of three months.”’ 


The President of the Board of Trade, in a written answer to the 
House of Commons, stated: “It is quite true that a misunderstanding 
arose in the last stages of the Geneva [trade] negotiations. The U.S. 
delegation made it clear at an early stage that it was anxious to secure 
reductions in the preferences accorded by the colonies, and we finally 
agreed to the concession in Section C of Schedule XIX of the general 
agreement. We attached a condition, however. This concession could 
be suspended if U.S. regulations required more than a certain percentage 
of consumption of general purpose synthetic rubber. There was no time 
for the full consultation we should have wished about the drafting of 
this condition, and it was only a few days after the close of the con- 
ference that it became clear that the clause did not in fact provide for 
the result we had intended. We at once took the matter up with the 
U.S. Government, and I am glad to be able to tell the House that they 
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have replied that they, too, would prefer that an undertaking on which 
there is not full accord between us should be suspended. It has accord- 
ingly been agreed that the concession in respect of the Colonial pre- 
ferences and the condition about rubber should both be held over 
pending re-negotiation. It is understood that this arrangement does 
not involve relinquishing the concessions on either side, but leaves 
both sides free to agree mutually satisfactory terms to adjust them 
before they are brought into force.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, said that the total cut in capital expenditure would be adjusted 
in the light of experience and in relation to the actual increase of exports, 
but he suggested that changes so far proposed were about the maximum 
“within the mobility and interchangeability of labour that exists’. 
The Marshall programme would influence decisions but this “‘could 
not be any substitute’’ for the existing policy. He added that recovery 
could only come “‘by our own efforts on production”. 

Dec. 19.—The Government announced that talks had been held with 
Portuguese officials on the subject of co-operation on scientific and 
technical matters of common concern to the Portuguese and British 
Colonial Territories in Africa. 

The President of the Board of Trade announced that a trade agree- 
ment had been concluded with Sweden under which that country 
would relax import restrictions to permit an extension of trade with 
Britain which might in 1948 reach a value of {50m. each way. Britain 
would export coal, iron, steel, chemicals and textiles and receive wood 
pulp, iron ore, and timber. 

The Minister of Food announced a wheat agreement with Australia, 

for one year, to cover 80m. bushels of wheat. The price would be 17s. 
(Australian currency) per bushel f.o.b. Australian ports, this price to be 
adjusted if both countries became parties to an international wheat 
agreement. About one-half of the wheat would be available for Britain; 
the rest would go to the Colonies. This supply would enable Britain 
to avoid making any requests for wheat from the U.S.A. in the current 
crop year. 
GREECE. Dec. 11.—Some 29 alleged Communists, including 5 women, 
were sentenced to death by a military tribunal at Salonika for capital 
offences. 21 persons were sentenced to death by another Salonika court 
for collaboration with the Germans during the occupation. In Athens 
II men were sentenced to death for murders committed during the 
1944 rising. 

Dec. 16.—The Army intercepted a large band heading north from 
the Tzoumarka district after a recruiting raid. They recaptured some 
villagesnear the Albanian frontier. Rebelsattacked Nigritain Macedonia. 
Fighting spread to the Arta district of Epirus. 

HUNGARY. Dec. 8.—The Government signed a treaty of friendship, 
co-operation, and mutual aid with Yugoslavia. The two countries 
agreed to unite their forces to achieve close co-operation, to discuss all 
important international questions concerning their interests, and to 
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proceed in harmony with the U.N. Charter. They also agreed that, 
in the case of Germany or any other State attacking either of the parties, 
the other would place at its disposal military and other aid without 
delay. Marshal Tito, who was on a visit, told the press that there was 
no question of any eastern bloc or an iron curtain; the agreement was 
simple co-operation between 2 neighbouring countries. 

Dec. 12.—The Minister of Finance, M. Nyarady, stated that the ques- 
tion of the joint Hungarian-Soviet undertakings and of German claims 
against Hungary taken over by the U.S.S.R. had now been settled in 
Moscow after negotiations lasting some six and a half months. The joint 
undertakings would remain within the framework of a unified Hungarian 
economy, with the Government guaranteeing to support their work in 
every way possible. German claims against Hungary which were taken 
over under the Potsdam agreement were settled by the payment of 
$45m. in cash and goods. Of this amount $30m. would be paid in 
cash and would be invested in the Hungarian Silicate Works, a mixed 
Soviet-Hungarian bauxite undertaking. The money would be paid 
over a three-year period beginning January 1, 1948. The deliveries of 
the goods in payment of the balance of $15m. would begin on January 
1, 1949 and they would extend over a period of four years. 


INDIA. Dec. 8.—Joint Defence Council. (see Pakistan.) 

Dec. 9.—The Deputy Premier, Sardar Patel, stated that agreement 
had been reached with Pakistan on all outstanding issues relating to 
partition, including (1) the division between the two Dominions of the 
cash balances of the pre-partition Government of India as on August 14, 
1947; (2) the ratio in which the uncovered debt of the pre-partition 
Government of India, being in excess of liabilities over assets, should 
be divided between the two Dominions; (3) the manner in which 
Pakistan would discharge its share of the public debt to India; (4) the 
division of sterling balances between the two Dominions; (5) the 
division of military stores between the two Dominions; and (6) the 
future of the ordnance factories. A scheme was also being worked out 
to cover the property of refugees. 

Dec. 12.—In the Constituent Assembly the Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, made a statement on the U.N. discussion of India’s case against 
South Africa. Claiming that India had the support of enlightened world 
opinion, he assured the House that they would not falter either in their 
resolve to secure justice for the Indians in South Africa or in their 
desire to achieve this object by methods which were consistent with the 
letter and spirit of the Charter of the United Nations. 


In a statement on the financial settlement between India and Pakistan, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, said that 
Pakistan would get Rs. 75 crores out of the pre-partition balance of 
Rs. 400 crores, less the payment already made, and undertake to pay 
174 per cent of the liability of pre-partitioned India, including that of 
the railways, except that for strategic railways the book value would be 
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written down by 50 per cent. Pakistan’s debt to India would be payable 
in 50 equal instalments, beginning on August 15th, 1951. ‘There was 
also an arrangement for the distribution of military stores, ordnance 
factories, etc. ‘The existing Indian currency and coinage would remain 
common to both Dominions until March 31, 1948, and India agreed 
to make available part of the capacity of the security printing press at 
Nasik and the mints at Calcutta and Bombay for Pakistan’s new coinage 
and over-printed notes. ‘The six months, April-September, 1948 
would be a transitional period during which Indian and Pakistan coins 
would circulate freely in Pakistan. On October 1, 1948 Pakistan 
would take over the management of its own currency. On long term 
policies of trade and economic controls, the status quo would be main- 
tained as far as possible until March 31, 1948, and changes would not 
be made except by consultation between the two Dominions. 

Dec. 14.—Severe fighting occurred in the Uri area, and bands of 
raiders burned Hindu villages within 12 miles of Jammu city. 

Dec. 15.—Mr. Nehru, speaking to the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, said that the Government’s future economic 
policy would involve a large measure of Socialism in certain basic and 
key industries. This did not mean that they were going to do away with 
private enterprise, which would continue and might, perhaps, be 
encouraged. But the main tendency would be for State ownership and 
control. ‘They would welcome foreign capital and technical assistance. 
Referring to existing European business interests in India, he said that 
there was a great deal in common between them and Indians, and that 
this offered good scope for their working together for the good of India. 

Delhi radio announced that 13 small States in the Eastern States 
Agency had acceded to India. 

Dec. 16.—It was learned that the Government had reached agreements 
with the rulers of 25 States situated in Orissa and Chhatisgarh under which 
the rulers would retain their personal rights and incomes while merging 
their administrations into that of Orissa province. It was reported that 
there had been a merging within the Central Provinces of 33 Bundel- 
khand States. 

Dec. 18.—A conference between Ministers and industrialists, con- 
vened by the Government and presided over by the Minister of Indus- 
tries and Supplies, Dr. Mookerji, passed a resolution stating (1) that 
they viewed with grave concern the continued decline in industrial 
production which had occurred during the last two years, and held 
that the decline was due to several causes, such as the inadequacy of 
transport, unsatisfactory relations between management and labour, 
the scarcity of raw materials, difficulties in obtaining capital goods, 
restrictions on foreign exchange and imports, and the paucity of techni- 
cal staff; (2) that they recommended as immediate remedial measures the 
better use of railway transport and the increased movement of coal, 
special assistance in raising the production of steel, cement, chemicals, 
and metals, and the establishment abroad of liaison offices for recruit- 
ment of technical staff; (3) they recommended that approved plans 
aimed at increasing production of steel, cement, chemicals, and metals 
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should be pressed forward with vigour. A resolution on foreign capital 
said: “he conference, while recognising that the participation of foreign 
capital and enterprise, particularly as regards industrial technique and 
knowledge, will be of value for the rapid industrialisation of the country, 
considers that the conditions under which they may participate in 
Indian industry should be carefully regulated in the national interest 
and that all arrangements between private industry in India and abroad 
should have the prior approval of the Government of India.” 

Dec. 19.—Communal disturbances occurred in Delhi and Ajmer 
city. 

Dec. 20.—Employers and trade-unionists meeting in Delhi to plan 
for action in the “‘larger war” against poverty agreed on a “three-year 
truce” for peace in industry. 


THE INDIAN STATES. Dec. 17.—The Nizam of Hyderabad agreed 
to the proposals of the Prime Minister for the reform of the Executive 
Council under which it would consist of 14 members, 6 official and 
4 non-official Muslims and 4 non-official Hindus. The State Congress 
had refused to co-operate and was not represented. 


INDONESIA. Dec. 8.—The Security Council’s Committee of Good 
Offices began discussions with Indonesian and Dutch leaders on board 
U.S.S. Renville off Batavia. 

Dec. 17.—The Dutch Prime Minister, Dr. Louis Beel, arrived in 
Batavia. 

It was learned that the Kormite Indonesia Serikat was holding a con- 
ference in Bandoeng for forming an autonomous Government of West 
Java. 

Dec. 20.—The West Java conference voted by 142 votes to none, 
with 7 abstentions, to establish an autonomous negara (State) of West 
Java. 


ITALY. Dec. 8.—Some 60 Yugoslav citizens were arrested in the Bari 
area charged with being spies of a foreign country and with acts of 
terrorism in southern Italy. 

Dec. 10.—The Government allocated some 10,000m. lire to local 
public works in the province of Rome. Labour leaders insisted also on 
a Christmas gratuity for the 70,000 unemployed in the province. Later 
the Rome Chamber of Labour called a general strike throughout the 
province in protest against the Government’s alleged failure to provide 
adequate winter relief for the unemployed. Most of the public services 
were not to be affected. 

Dec. 11.—Military armoured cars patrolled the main streets of Rome, 
and strong forces of armed police were moved into the district. Strikers 
trying to block traffic on the outskirts of Rome clashed with the police. 

The Chamber of Labour decided by a narrow majority to continue 
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the strike. The Republicans and the Saragat Socialists joined the 
Christian Democrats in opposing this decision. The executive com- 
mittee of the Chamber expressed dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
proposals, condemned the “‘black-leg activities of certain Christian 
Democrat leaders’, and threatened to resort to more energetic methods 
unless the strikers arrested were immediately released. 

Dec. 12.—The Chamber of Labour decided that the Rome general 
strike should end at midnight. 

Visas abolished. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 14.—The last U.S. troops left Italy. Statement by President 
Truman. (see U.S.A.) 

Dec. 15.—New ministerial appointments were announced: Vice- 
Premier and adviser on social and economic affairs, Signor Saragat 
(Socialist); Vice-Premier, Signor Pacciardi (Republican); Industry and 
Commerce, Signor Tremellini (Socialist); Defence, Signor Facchinetti 
(Republican); Posts and Telegraph, Signor D’Aragona (Socialist); 
Minister without Portfolio, Signor Togni (Christian Democrat). 

An “‘Inter-ministerial Committee for the Defence of Republican and 
Democratic Institutions’? was created with Signor Pacciardi as presi- 
dent, assisted by the Ministers of the Interior, of Defence, and of 
Labour. 

Dec. 16.—The Foreign Office was informed by the British, U.S., 
French, and Soviet Governments that they had decided to grant Italy’s 
claim for an amendment of Article 58 (C) of the peace treaty, under 
which all submarines afloat, except for 8 to be handed over to them, 
were to be sunk within 3 months of the treaty coming into force. The 
ships were now handed over to the Government to be used as scrap. 
The Soviet Ambassador pointed out that this decision must not be 
taken as implying acceptance of the principle of revision of the treaty. 

Dec. 17.—The Government ordered the city administration of Pescara 
to be dissolved on the ground of inefficiency. The Mayor refused to 
leave the town hall and partisans arrived to support him. When later 
they were ejected by the police they set up a rival city administration, 
and, it was reported, proclaimed a general strike. 

Dec. 18.—During a speech by Signor Togliatti contesting the 
legality of the changes in the Government a scuffle between a Com- 
munist and a Republican led to uproar and the sitting was suspended. 

Dec. 19.—The Assembly approved a statement of policy by the Prime 
Minister by 303 votes to 118, with 14 abstentions. 

Dec. 20.—Some 300,000 workers in the food industry went on strike. 

There were communal disturbances in Sicily. 

Dec. 21.—Following Government intervention, the strike of food 
processors was ended. 


JAPAN. Dec. 17.—Rear-Admiral Tamura was sentenced to be hanged 
and Lt. Commander Mori to 20 years’ imprisonment for complicity in 
the massacre of 23 Australian civilian internees in March, 1944. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Dec. 16.—The Prime Minister left for 
Indonesia. 
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Dec. 20..—The Minister for Oversea Territories, Dr. Jonkman, left 
for Batavia. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. Dec. 12.—The Convention which for some 
weeks had been discussing the Canadian Government’s confederation 
proposals adjourned until January 5, 1948, without reaching any 
decision. The proceedings were halted three times for the lack of a 
quorum. 


PAKISTAN. Dec. 8.—Lord Mountbatten and Mr. Nehru arrived in 
Lahore for the meeting of the Joint Defence Council. 

Dec. 12. Financial settlement. (see India.) 

Dec. 14.—-The Council of the All-India Muslim League, meeting in 
camera in Karachi, failed to reach agreement on the resolution of the 
working committee that the organisation be divided into two separate 
bodies for Pakistan and India. 

Dec. 18.—A conference of Ministers and industrialists reached the 
following conclusions: (1) Central planning ought first to be applied to 
the arms and ammunition industry, the electrical and heavy engineering 
industries, and chemical, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals and alloys, 
oil, pharmaceutical, textile, tanning, jute, and ship-building. (2) The 
highest priority should be given to the generation of electric power, and 
for this purpose the Mianwali Hydel project in West Punjab and the 
Karnafulli project in East Bengal should be taken up immediately. (3) A 
target for the textile industry should be 1m. spindles for the first five 
years. (4) A research institute for the jute industry should be established 
in Dacca. 


PALESTINE. Dec. 8.—-The Government announced that as from 
December 15 British and Arab police in the Tel Aviv area, but excluding 
the whole of Jatfa, both Jewish and Arab parts, would be withdrawn 
and their work would be done by Jewish police and “home guard” 
volunteers. 

The Jewish Agency began a drive to enrol 80,000 men and women 
between 17 and 25 years of age into a “home guard” for general 
civilian duties. 

Arab League meeting. (see Arab League.) 

Dec. 9.—In Jerusalem assaults were made by Jews and Arabs, and 
9 persons were killed. In Haifa fighting led to 4 persons being killed, 
and the curfew was reimposed. 

Dr. Hussein Khalidi told the foreign Press that Arabs had not been 
and were not bluffing when expressing their determination to prevent 
the partition of Palestine. The present disorders, however, were only 
the spontaneous feeling of the Muslim world and were not incited or 
organised. The invasion of Jewish displaced persons from anywhere 
would be met by counter-invasion by Arab people and Arab countries, 
but he indicated that the time for action had not yet come. He said 
that it was a matter of deep regret that responsible Jewish authorities 
and some members of the United Nations did not appreciate the 
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feelings and intentions of the Muslim world on this issue. The Arabs 
had expected the United Nations would solve the problem of Palestine 
on a basis of equity and the conscience of the world, but it had been 
solved through political blackmail, power politics, economic pressure, 
and he said he was justified in saying even corruption and bribery. 

Dec. 10.—In Jerusalem 6 Jews were killed in disturbances and a 
British soldier was killed by terrorists. In Haifa street fighting 
continued. 

Dec. 11.—10 Jews were killed when Arabs attacked a Jewish convoy 
travelling south from Jerusalem in the Hebron area. 

Statement by Mr. Creech-Jones. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 12.—British troops were moved into the Hebron area. 5 Jewish 
settlers who left to inspect a water pipe line near Beersheba disappeared 
and the bodies of three were found. 

British troops were moved into the Old City of Jerusalem. Jews, 
believed to be Irgun members, threw bombs and grenades into Arab 
garages in Jerusalem and on the coast, causing casualties. A party of 
Jews dressed as soldiers and policemen attacked the Arab village of 
At-Tur outside Jerusalem. 12 Arabs were killed and 6 seriously 
wounded when a party of Jews attacked the Arab village of 'Tireh near 
Haifa. A bus carrying 10 employees of B.O.A.C. was stopped in Lydda 
by armed Arabs, who ordered the Arab driver and 7 passengers who 
were Arabs to get out and then drove the bus down a side road where the 
three Jewish passengers were killed, and the bus containing their 
bodies set on fire. 

Mr. Bevin’s statement. (see Great Britain.) 

Jewish appeal for funds. (see U.S.A.) 

Arabs attacked a Jewish convoy between Bethlehem and Hebron 
and killed g Jews. A bomb was thrown at an Arab bus in Haifa, killing 
4 Arabs. An Arab taxi, a bus, and a car were also destroyed by bombs. 

The Government announced plans for strengthening the Arab police 
force inside Jaffa. 

Dec. 13.—Statement by Dr. Weizmann. (see U.S.A.) 

14 Jews were killed near Lydda when members of the Arab Legion 
opened fire on a truck from a Jewish convoy which crashed out of 
control into their camp after being stoned by Arab civilians on the 
road. The Legionaries alleged and the Jews denied, that bombs were 
first thrown from the truck. In Jerusalem Jews threw bombs among 
groups of Arabs in the streets, killing 18 Arabs. 

Arabs raided a police depot at Ramle and got away with some 300 
rifles and other arms and much ammunition. 

Disturbances spread to Safad in northern Palestine. In Haifa and 
Acre Jewish property was burned, and Jews attacked a bus near 
Tiberia. A curfew was imposed in Haifa. 

Dec. 15.—-A grenade was thrown and fire directed at a convoy of the 
Transjordan Frontier Force in Jerusalem. Jews attacked a bus near 
Lydda, killing one Arab. 

Appeal to U.S. Jews. (see U.S.A.) 


Dec. 16.—A Jewish settlement in the Negeb was attacked and 3 Jews 
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killed in the fighting. A British constable was shot and killed in 
Jerusalem. 

Dec. 17.—Arab League decision. (see Arab League.) 

‘There was more fighting in the Beersheba area and Army detach- 
ments went to the assistance of the southernmost settlements. A British 
sergeant, shot in Jerusalem the previous day, died of his wounds. 

Dec. 19.—Jews attacked an Arab village near Safad, killing 10 Arabs, 
In incidents in Haifa, Jerusalem, and Jaffa two Arabs and one Jew 
were killed. Arabs attacked goods trains between Haifa and Lydda and 
in the Tel Aviv area and stole a quantity of food. 

Dec. 20.—Jews attacked a bus between Ramullah and Lataun and 
killed 3 Arabs. A Jewish band attacked 2 villages near Ramle. Two 
British officers were fired on in Jerusalem. 

It was learned that the casualties in Palestine from the announcement 
of partition until midnight of December 14 were: killed: Arab civilians, 
93; Jewish civilians, 84; security forces, 12; injured: 335; 155; 33. ‘The 
figures for the period January 1 to November 30 were: killed: 24; 48; 93; 
injured: 61; 87; 310. 


PERSIA. Dec. 10.—The Majlis passed a vote of “‘no confidence”’ in 
the Prime Minister, Qavam-es-Sultaneh. 

Dec. 14.—The Majlis confirmed its President, Sardar Fakher 
Hekmat, in the Premiership by 72 votes to 34. 

Dec. 19.—Sardar Fakher Hekmat resigned the Premiership. 


RUMANIA. Dec. 17.—In a speech welcoming Marshal Tito and the 
Yugoslav delegation in Bucharest, Dr. Groza, the Prime Minister, 
declared: “Our two countries, free from the iron bondage of the 
imperialists, who are vainly using blackmail and threats in an attempt 
to curb our will to defend our independence and sovereignty, are now 
marching forward together. The people in this partof Europe are defend- 
ing and building peace and their independence, closely linked to and 
supported by the Soviet Union.”’ Marshal Tito replied that his delega- 
tion had come ‘“‘to fulfil the wishes of the Rumanian and Yugoslav 
peoples to strengthen our relations in the economic, political, and 
cultural spheres’. 

It was reported from Bucharest that decrees had been issued appoint- 
ing administrators to take over the oil concerns of Astra Romana and 
Unirea (principally British owned) on the ground that the concerns had 
failed to fulfil quotas and had “‘stolen oil from the sub-soil’’. 

Dec. 19.—The Government concluded a treaty of friendship colla- 
boration and mutual assistance with Yugoslavia. 


SARAWAK. Dec. 9.—The Governor, Sir Charles Arden Clarke, 
stated in his Budget speech to the Council Negri in Kuching that 
genuine opposition to the cession of Sarawak to the British Crown was 
confined to a small section of Malays and Muslim Milanaus and was 
chiefly centred in Kuching. Misleading reports continued to be circu- 
lated that Mr. Anthony Brooke would arrive soon to take over the 
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Government. ‘There was no reason to believe that Mr. Brooke had 
anything to do with these reports, but they gave the more irresponsible 
anti-cessionists the means to extract subscriptions. He said he was 
convinced that the great majority of the people were in favour of 
cession and had remained unaffected by the propaganda against it 
throughout the year. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Dec. 10.—Gen. Smuts, in a speech in Pretoria, 
declared: “There is very great opposition to the U.S. Marshall plan 
from a country which prefers to see poverty, misery, and confusion, 
because it is only in such conditions that Communism will prevail.” 
The split between East and West would create a situation which would 
test the old world and the whole of civilisation to the utmost, and it 
was ‘‘a question whether it be possible to stem this tide before it has 
gone too far’. Britain was ‘‘crippled to the limit” as a result of her war 
effort and of the plight of her former’ oversea markets, but he was 
convinced she would pull through even though things “might get 
worse’. Referring to the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
Gen. Smuts said: “It is a question whether Germany can be divided 
into a Communist East and a Democratic West. If the conference fails 
the failure will be grave.” South Africa’s best course was to stick to 
the British Commonwealth and the United States, ‘‘which is now the 
mainstay of the Western group.” 


SWEDEN. Dec. 15.—It was stated that imports from hard currency 
areas would be cut by roughly one-half. Total imports for 1947 were 
estimated at 5,000m. kroner, of which little more than half would be 
from hard currency countries. 

Dec. 19.—Trade agreement. (see Great Britain.) 


SYRIA. Dec. 18.—The Government declared the Communist Party 
illegal. 


U.S.A. Dec. 10.—The Treasury announced that Britain had drawn 
$1oom. of its loan. 

Dec. 11.—The House of Representatives passed the Interim Aid Bill. 
A provision was written into it that the Administration should carry 
over until May 1, 1948, 150 m. bushels of wheat as an insurance 
against crop failures in the U.S.A. 

Dec. 12.—After a secret conference at Omaha, Nebraska, between 
senior army officers and 600 Middle West industrialists, the chief 
Ordnance Officer, General Hughes, told the press that the army 
industrial planners foresaw a definite shift to the Middle West in the 
course of dispersal or decentralisation of vital industry. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. John Snyder, in a statement on 
the approval by the International Monetary Fund of the Canadian 
Government’s proposal to improve its dollar position by subsidising 
the mining of gold, said that the U.S.A., as the largest gold-buying 
country, had a peculiar and continuing interest in the rdle which gold 
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subsidies might come to play in the production, movement, and Price 
of gold. In particular, the U.S.A. would view with disfavour any ten. 
dency for countries to become dependent on subsidised gold production 
as a solution to the problem of arriving at and maintaining equilibrium 
in their balances of payment. He added that there were no grounds to 
justify a subsidy to encourage the production of gold in the U.S.A, 
where present monetary gold stocks amounted to not less than $22. 
billion. 

Mr. E. Kaplan of Jerusalem, Treasurer of the Jewish Agency, told 
the National Conference of the United Jewish Appeal in Atlantic City, 
N.J., that a full time Jewish army must be recruited to meet Arab 
threats of a holy war. The Jews of America were asked to subscribe 
$283m. for aid Palestine in 1948, of which $28m. would be used to 
purchase arms and equipment. 

Speech by Mr. Marshall. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 13.—Dr. Weizmann told the conference of the United Jewish 
appeal in Atlantic City that the U.N. decision had not given the Jews 
a State in Palestine but only the opportunity of making one, and, in 
effect, that whether the opportunity was realised depended on the 
extent to which the U.S.A. accepted the Jewish State as a direct or 
indirect commitment. He called upon the Security Council to station 
a “token” international military force in Palestine to show that the 
U.N. were determined to see their plan realised, and added that the 
U.S.A. ought to give material aid to ‘“‘assure lasting peace in Palestine 
and the Middle East’’. 

The House and Senate Conference Committee agreed on the Bill 
authorising the $597m. interim aid programme. At the suggestion of 
the House of Representatives, China was included, with Austria, Italy, 
and France, as an eligible recipient. 

Dec. 14.—President Truman, commenting on the withdrawal that 
day of U.S. troops from Italy, declared: ‘‘Although the United States 
is withdrawing its troops from Italy in fulfilment of its obligations under 
the treaty of peace with this country, it continues its interest in the 
preservation of a free and independent Italy. If, in the course of events, 
it becomes apparent that the freedom and independence of Italy on 
which the peace settlement is based are menaced directly or indirectly, 
the United States, as signatory of the peace treaty and a member of the 
United Nations, will be obliged to consider w hat measures are appro- 
priate for the maintenance of peace and security.’ 

Dec. 15.—The United Jewish Appeal Conference in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, decided that U.S. Jews be asked to subscribe $250m. in 
1948 for Jewish oversea needs, including $146m. for the development 
and defence of the projected Jewish State in Palestine. This left a 
deficit of some $170m. in the Jewish Agency’s Palestine budget for 
1948. A delegation was appointed to seek assistance from the U.S. 
Government in armaments and funds. 

Note on Japanese reparations. (see page 769.) 

Dec. 16.—The Appropriations Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, stating that they were far from convinced that the programme 
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was sound, removed from the Interim Aid Appropriation Bill the 
$60om. provided for China, $66m. from the funds for France and 
$22m. from those for Italy. The Army appropriation for occupied 
areas ($490m.) was cut by 5260m. 

Dec. 17.—Gen. Wedemeyer, giving evidence to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee who were discussing whether the $6om. for 
China should be provided in the Interim Aid Bill, recommended that 
military supplies and economic help should be given to Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek immediately. He described him as “‘practically a benevolent 
despot’, but said there was no other leader in China in the fight against 
Communism. He refused to produce the report he had made to 
President Truman. 

Agreement with Britain on Germany. (see page 768.) 

Dec. 18.—Error in Geneva Agreement. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 19.—President Truman, in a Message to Congress, sent a draft 
of the “Economic Co-operation Act of 1948”. He said that to create 
conditions of enduring peace the U.S.A. had taken the lead to promote 
industrial and agricultural reconstruction and a revival of world com- 
merce. Since the end of the war the U.S.A. had provided more than 
$15,000m. in the form of grants and loans. He went on: “We must 
decide whether or not we will complete the job of helping the free 
nations of Europe to recover. Our decision will determine in large part 
the future of the people of Europe. It will also determine in large part 
whether the free nations of the world can look forward with hope to a 
peaceful and prosperous future as independent States.” It was of vital 
importance to the U.S.A. that European recovery be continued to 
ultimate success, but they could not give relief indefinitely, and so 
sought practical measures which would eliminate Europe’s need for 
further relief. 

If there were to be European recovery each nation separately and all 
together should take vigorous action to help themselves. In addition 
there should be sufficient outside aid to provide the margin of victory. 
The necessary imports which the 16 countries could not finance without 
assistance were only a small proportion of their total production — some 
5 per cent over the four years of the programme. But they were of 
crucial importance, representing difference between ever deepening 
stagnation and progressive improvement. Most of the outside aid if it 
were to come at all must come from the United States, a simple fact. 
Other countries would help, as Canada, for example, had been doing. 
International institutions, particularly the International Bank, would 
provide what assistance they could. But only the U.S.A. could provide 
the bulk of the aid needed by Europe over the next four years. 

There had been some changes in the situation since the Paris report 
was completed. Some were unfavourable, including price increases in 
the U.S.A., the European drought, and aggressive activities by Com- 
munists and Communist-inspired groups aimed directly at preventing 
European recovery. Some were favourable. Coal production in the 
Ruhr and in Britain had increased. Iron and steel production had 
correspondingly increased, 
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None the less the U.S.A. could now estimate the assistance required 
and judge whether it could safely and wisely provide it. In developing 
the programme he was submitting to Congress, certain basic con- 
siderations had been kept in mind: (1) The programme should make 
genuine recovery possible within a definite period of time, and not 
merely to continue relief indefinitely. (2) It should ensure the funds and 
goods provided will be used most effectively. (3) The cost to the U.S.A, 
should be kept as low as possible without imposing on the European 
countries crushing financial burdens. (4) The impact of the programme 
on U.S. economy should be softened as much as possible. (5) The 
programme should be consistent with other American responsibilities, 
(6) The administration of the programme should carry out efficiently 
“this great enterprise of our foreign policy”. 

The aid required from April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949 was now 
estimated at $6,800m. The requirements stated in the Paris report 
had been reviewed and scaled downward where they appeared to 
include non-essentials or where limited supplies would prevent their 
being fully satisfied. The requirements of the other three years of the 
programme were more difficult to estimate, but the inherent nature of this 
enterprise and the long-range planning necessary to put it into effect 
required that their Government should indicate plans for the dura- 
tion of the plan, without committing themselves to specific amounts. 
The best estimates were that about $10,200m. would be required for 
the last three years. He recommended legislation authorising the appro- 
priation of $17,000m. from April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1952. Appro- 
priation for the period to June 30, 1949 should be made in time for the 

programme to be put into effect by April 1, 1948. Appropriations for 
the later years should be considered by Congress on a yearly basis. 
The fundamental object was to help the European countries to achieve 
economic self-support. American aid must be adequate to this end. 
“If we provide only half-hearted and half-way help our efforts will be 
dissipated ‘and the chances for political and economic stability in 
Europe are likely to be lost.”’ 

To insure that American goods and U.S. dollars would contribute 
most effectively to European recovery agreements among the partici- 
pating countries and with the U.S.A. were essential. At the Paris con- 
ference the nations pledged themselves to co-operate for genuine 
recovery. These mutual undertakings were essential, and in addition, 
each of the countries receiving aid would be expected to enter into an 
agreement with the U.S.A. affirming the pledges which it had given to 
the other participating countries, and making additional commitments. 
Each country would pledge itself to take the following actions: (1) To 
increase industrial and agricultural production. (2) To take financial 

and monetary measures necessary to stabilise its currency, establish or 
maintain a proper rate of exchange, and to restore or maintain confidence 
in its monetary system. (3) To co-operate with other participating 
countries to reduce barriers to trade. (4) To make efficient use of the 
country’s own resources and to make efficient use of all goods and 
services made available through U.S. aid. (5) To stimulate the pro- 
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duction of specified raw materials, as might be mutually agreed upon, 
and to facilitate the procurement of such raw materials by the U.S.A. 
for stockpiling purposes from the excess above the reasonable domestic 
usage and commercial export requirements of the source country. 
(6) To deposit in a special account the local currency equivalent of aid 
furnished in the form of grants, to be used only in a manner agreed 
between the two Governments. (7) ‘To publish information about the 
use made of U.S. aid. 

The U.S.A. would retain the right to determine whether aid to any 
country was to be continued if previous assistance had not been used 
effectively. 

The scope and importance of the programme warranted the creation 
of a new organisation to provide central direction and leadership. He 
recommended the establishment of a new and separate agency —the 
Economic Co-operation Administration. It should be headed by an 
administrator appointed by the President and directly responsible to 
him. The administrator should be subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. The Economic Co-operation Administration would sponsor 
the European aid requirements as they were reviewed and adjusted with 
other Governmental agencies to form a practical programme in the light 
of available supplies and capacities. It would be responsible for 
initiating the approved programme, project by project, and nation by 
nation, and for regulations about supervision. The U.S. activities in 
Europe under the programme would essentially be an extension of 
present relationships with the participating countries. The U.S. 
Ambassador in each country must retain responsibility for all matters 
requiring contacts with the Government of that country, including 
operations under this programme. The President also recommended 
there should be a special U.S. representative for the programme. He 
would represent the U.S.A. at any continuing organisation of the 
countries taking part and would exercise general co-ordination of 
American operations in Europe. He should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation by the Senate, and have Ambassadorial 
rank. 

Mr. Marshall, in a broadcast report on the London conference, said 
that a European peace settlement now appeared impossible until a 
European recovery programme had succeeded and Communist attempts 
to defeat that programme were suppressed. He said that the “obstruc- 
tion, frustration, and carping criticism” of the U.S.S.R. had caused the 
failure of the conference. Linking Soviet action at the Council of 
Foreign Ministers with its attacks on the Marshall plan, he said: “It is 
for this very reason, I think, that we encountered such complete opposi- 
tion to almost every proposal the western Powers agreed on. The Soviet 
Union has recognised this situation in its frank declaration of hostility 
and opposition to the European recovery programme. The success of 
such a programme would necessarily mean the establishment of a 
balance in which 16 western nations, who have bound their hopes and 
efforts together, would be rehabilitated, strong in forms of government 
which guarantee true freedom, opportunity to the individual, and pro- 
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tection against the terror of governmental tyranny. The issue is reall; 
clear-cut and there can be no settlement until the coming months 
demonstate whether or not the civilisation of western Europe will prove 
vigorous enough to rise above the destructive effects of war and restore 
a healthy society. Officials of the Soviet Union and leaders of Com. 
munist parties openly predict that this restoration will not take place. 
We on the other hand are confident in the rehabilitation of western 
European civilisation with its freedoms. Now until the result of this 
struggle has become clearly apparent there will continue to be very real 
difficulty to resolve, even on paper, agreed terms for the treaty of peace, 
The situation must be stabilised.” 

He described the London conference as “the greatest disappoint- 
ment” and “‘but a dreary repetition of what had been said and resaid 
at the Moscow conference’’. Recapitulating the London meetings, he 
said the first ro were devoted to “‘futile and somewhat unreal discussion 
of the mechanism for preparation of an eventual treaty before the ques- 
tion of whether or not there was to be a united Germany had even been 
considered”’. He stressed M. Molotov’s refusal to agree to the establish- 
ment of a frontier commission. “‘It was impossible for me to reconcile 
his urgent insistence on the necessity for expediting preparation of the 
German peace treaty with his categorical refusal to the appointment of 
the commission which three delegations considered to be the absolutely 
essential first step.’”’ He recalled that M. Molotov also found un- 
acceptable the contention that until German political and economic 
unity was achieved any central government would be “‘a sham and not 
a reality”. 


He said five fundamental decisions had to be taken: (1) Elimination 
of artificial zonal barriers to permit free movement of persons, ideas, and 
goods throughout all Germany. (2) Relinquishment by the occupying 
Powers of ownership of properties in Germany seized under the guise 
of reparations without four-Power argeement. (3) A currency reform 
involving the introduction of new sound currency for all Germany. 
(4) A definite determination of the economic burdens which Germany 
would be called on to bear in the future. (5) An overall export-import 
plan for all Germany. 


Describing reparations as the ‘“‘key issue”, Mr. Marshall said the 
Soviet desire to take reparations from current production was a matter 
of “‘we put in and the Russians take out”. He added: “This economic 
truth, however, is only one aspect of the Soviet reparations claims. A 
very strong reason, in my opinion, for our failure to agree at London 
was the Soviet determination not to relax in any way its hold on eastern 
Germany. Acceptance of the claims for reparations from current pro- 
duction from the western zones would extend that stranglehold over the 
future economic life of all Germany.” 

He contended that M. Molotov’s “categorical refusal” to supply any 
information regarding removals from the eastern zone was itself suffi- 
cient reason for agreement being impossible. Warning that ‘‘the diffi- 
culties to be overcome are immense,”’ he added: ‘‘No real ground was 
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lost or gained at the London meeting except that the outlines of the 
problems and obstacles are much clearer.” 


U.S.S.R. Dec. 9.—The Government sent a Note to France alleging 
that the French Government had annulled unilaterally the Franco- 
Soviet repatriation agreement of June 29, 1945, and that they had 
expelled without justification a number of Soviet citizens. ‘The Govern- 
ment stated that they had recalled the Soviet repatriation mission from 
France and was expelling the French mission. They further broke off 
the trade negotiations recently begun. 

Dec. 10.—The Government signed a five-year trade pact with 
Czechoslovakia. It was reported to provide for a total trade volume of 
the equivalent of {£25m. each way in the first year. In return for 
supplies, including 400,000 tons of wheat and 200,000 tons of feeding 
stuffs, Czechoslovakia would supply shoes and locomotives in the first 
year and heavy equipment later on. 

French Government returns Note of Dec. 9. (see France.) 

Dec. 11.—Pravda published a summary of a speech by M. Malenkov, 
a member of the Politburo, at the formation of the Cominform. He 
drew attention to the two opposing trends of the new democracies in 
the East and, on the other hand, the West, “‘led by the ruling cliques 
of American imperialism”. He went on: “We are basing ourselves on 
the fact that these two systems, capitalism and socialism, are bound to 
exist for a long time, and we continue to support loyal and neighbourly 
relations with all those countries which show a desire for friendly 
co-operation... but we are always prepared to repulse any policy 
hostile to the Soviet Union, wherever it may come from.” 

He stated that as far as the Soviet Union was concerned, the whole 
weight of the class struggle had moved to the international arena, since 
at home all antagonistic classes had been liquidated and the “moral 
and political unity of Soviet society achieved”. The devastation of war 
had, however, left them with great economic difficulties, and their task 
was now to catch uD and surpass pre-war production levels. Even the 
biggest capitalist State would have been thrown back scores of years 
and become a second-class State through such losses, but the Soviet 
Union had emerged stronger than ever. They must rely upon their 
own strength, because “we cannot rely upon importing any large 
amount of equipment from abroad and must produce new types of 
equipment at home, which might under more normal conditions have 
come from abroad... These difficulties cannot fail to slow down our 
development, the commissioning of new enterprises and the completion 
of our programme of capital building”. Agriculture especially must be 
attended to. It had been neglected during the war, and the Communist 
Party was now doing its utmost to strengthen the structure of collective 
farms and their ‘‘material and technical foundations”. 

Dec. 12.—French Assembly vote. (see France.) 

Hungarian settlement. (see Hungary.) 

Dec. 13.—The Government sent a Note to France protesting against 
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the “arrest” of more Soviet citizens, some of whom, it was alleged, 
had, during interrogation by the French police, been asked to giy, 
information about other Soviet nationals. ‘heir immediate release 
was demanded. 

Note on the Japanese peace treaty. (see Great Britain). 

Dec. 14.—Note from France. (see France). 

Moscow radio announced the publication of a decree by the Council 
of Ministers embodying a scheme for the withdrawal of the currency 
and its substitution by a new rouble currency, the circulation of which 
would begin on December 15. ‘The operation was to be accompanied 
by the abolition of rationing and the introduction of new unified prices 
for food and industrial goods. 

The preamble to the decree stated that the reform was intended to 
strengthen the exchange rate of the rouble and to expand trade at unified 
State prices. It went on: “The amount of money in circulation has 
considerably increased, as happened in all States taking part in the war. 
Simultaneously the production of goods for consumption decreased, 
and during the war the German and other invaders issued false money 
on temporarily occupied Soviet territory. As a result more money 
came into circulation than was necessary for national economy. This 
led to an acute increase in market prices, which in some periods 
exceeded the pre-war prices by 10 or 15 times. Of course, speculative 
elements made use of the existence of a great gap between State prices 
and market prices, as well as of the presence of masses of false money, 
for the purpose of accumulating great amounts of money, aiming at 
profiting at the expense of the population. It is intolerable that the 
speculative elements who enriched themselves during the war should 
have an opportunity to buy up goods after the abolition of the rationing 
system.” 

The decree provided for the conversion of all loans except that of 
1947 into a unified loan on the basis of three old roubles to one new 
rouble. Bank deposits exceeding 3,000 roubles would be revalued at 
three roubles of old money to two roubles of new money for amounts 
between 3,000 and 10,000 roubles and at two to one for amounts over 
10,000 roubles. Coins were not included in the measure, but would 
remain in circulation at their face value. In conjunction with the 
abolition of rationing the rationed prices for bread would be reduced 
by an average of 12 per cent, and for cereals by 10 per cent. Unified 
prices of other foodstuffs would be maintained in general at existing 
levels. Unified prices for industrial goods would be at a rather higher 
level than the low ration prices. The decree stated that while the 
currency reform was being effected the level of wages would not be 
atfected by the reform but would be paid out in the new money at the 
previous rates. It added: ‘“‘The carrying out of the currency reform 
demands certain sacrifices. The State is taking on itself the greater 
part of the sacrifices, but it is also necessary for the population to bear 
a part of the sacrifices — all the more so since it will be the last sacrifice. 
The exchange of cash for new money will affect almost all sections of 
the population. This exchange procedure, however, will hit first and 
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foremost the speculative elements who have accumulated large stocks 
of money and are keeping it in money-boxes. On the other hand, the 
lysses of the overwhelming majority of working people through the 
exchange of money will be short-term and insignificant losses, and will 
be fully compensated by the abolition of the high commercial prices 
and the reduction of the existing ration prices on bread and cereals.”’ 

Dec. 15.—The Government stated that the new diplomatic rate of 
exchange would be 32 roubles to the pound. The official rate of 21 to 
the pound would remain, and the preferential diplomatic rate was 
temporary. 

Dec. 16.—Tass, commenting on the breakdown of the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference, declared that ‘‘in accordance with arrangements 
made behind the scenes’’ the disruption of the session had been timed 
to coincide with the discussions on reparations, in order to saddle 
Russia with the blame, and that “this provocative intention was 
already clearly manifested in Mr. Marshall’s speech at the meeting of 
December 10”. It stated that M. Bidault had displayed duplicity 
“characteristic of the conduct of the French delegation throughout the 
session”. It considered that the Americans went to London with the 
avowed intention of not having their plans upset for splitting off 
vestern Germany. Quotations were given from a statement by M. 
Molotov on the Soviet attitude to being in a minority: ‘If we are told 
that we, three delegations, have agreed on this or that, and the Soviet 
Government has only to agree with us or else the work of the Council 
of Ministers cannot go on, then the responsibility for the consequences 
of such impermissible actions rests entirely with those delegations 
which resort to such devices.”” The Soviet delegation had suggested 
(Dec. 12) that one method of solving the problem of reparations from 
current production would be to raise the present level of industry in 
the western zones from 35 to 70 per cent of the 1938 level and then take 
a levy of 10 per cent as reparations deliveries. 

Commenting on the Austrian treaty, the statement said that when 
Mr. Bevin proposed to refer it to the deputies, M. Molotov declared 
that ‘tas a basis for agreement the Soviet delegation proposed that the 
Soviet Union be granted two-thirds of the oil output and two-thirds 
of the prospected areas from those German assets in eastern Austria 
to which the Soviet Union has a right and which in fact are at its 
disposal at the present time’’. 

Dec. 18.—M. Kaganovich, a member of the Politburo, was appointed 
a Deputy Prime Minister. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Dec. 8.—Treaty with Hungary. (see Hungary.) 
Arrest of Yugoslavs in Bari. (see Italy.) 

Dec. 10.—The Government denounced the agreement with Britain 
on displaced persons on the ground that Britain had “‘not fulfilled the 
agreement regarding repatriation”. 

Dec. 17.—Marshal Tito in Bucharest. (see Rumania.) 

Dec. 19.—Treaty with Rumania. (see Rumania.) 
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Dec. 8.—M. Molotov circulated two papers. The first contained the 

Soviet proposals on economic principles which, with the exception oj 
a section on reparations, were an elaboration of the three proposals he 
had submitted on December 6. The proposals again made it clear that 
the political unity of Germany must precede its economic unity, and 
the Soviet proposal raised in Paris and Moscow for the four-Power 
control of the Ruhr was again repeated. The reparations proposals 
included the Soviet reparations claim of $10,000om., the methods of 
meeting it, including deliveries from current production, and stated that 
removals of equipment from Germany should be completed by the end 
of 1948, and that the whole reparations programme should be completed 
within 20 years. 

The statement also attacked the British and U.S. policy for and 
activities in Germany. It refused to accept the British proposals on the 
ground that these were designed to supersede Potsdam with supplemen- 
tary principles which ran counter to the Potsdam principles. M. 
Molotov insisted on the operation of the Potsdam agreement. He 
considered that the unilateral action of the western Powers had already 
gone too far in delaying the rehabilitation of Germany and in hampering 
peace in Europe. Frankfurt had already been created as a new centre 
for western Germany. This had a most harmful effect on the rehabilita- 
tion of Germany. Over a year had elapsed since the fusion of the Anglo- 
American zones, and yet industry in this area was still in a state of 
decline and remained in a pitiful condition, failing to produce sufficient 
for the population, let alone for export. An increase in the output of 
coal could not alone remedy this deplorable economic situation. Land 
reform had still not been put into effect in the western zones. Regard- 
less of the four-Power Control Council, the Anglo-American authorities 
were carrying through a one-sided development of German industry, 
particularly the steel industry, and were drawing on the services of 
old-time Nazi bosses. Thus the western Powers had already started 
rebuilding the German war industries in flagrant contradiction of 

Potsdam. Western Germany, and above all the Ruhr, was being built 
up as a strategic base for European domination. 

Turning to the Marshall programme, he said it was fraught with 
great dangers to the people of Germany and of other European coun- 
tries. The crowning point in the policy of the western Powers, designed 
to liquidate Germany as an independent State, was their intention to 
establish a German Government of the western zones. He said he 
could not accept the British paper on economic principles but was 
prepared to take it without any commitment, together with the Soviet 
proposals, as a working paper. 

Mr. Marshall said that the idea of reparations seemed to dominate 
the Soviet proposals. Was acceptance of the Soviet claim for ten billion 
dollars as reparations indispensable before measures for ensuring 
German economic unity could be agreed? M. Molotov replied that the 
question of reparations was not a pre-condition for solving the question 
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of economic unity, but the two questions should be considered 
simultaneously. 

Lord Pakenham, deputising for Mr. Bevin, said again that the 
British Government had never accepted the Soviet reparations claim. 
They rejected a scale of reparations which would bleed Germany white 
and place on her an intolerable burden for a long time. 

The Ministers then agreed to take as the basis of discussion the 
British proposals (see page 183) and the Soviet proposals. ‘Two French, 
an American, and a minor Soviet amendment were accepted on the 
first clause of the British text, dealing with the elimination of German 
war potential, the attainment of a balanced German economy as soon 
as possible, and the repayment by Germany to the occupying Powers 
of sums advanced to keep her alive. On the proposal that the financial 
burden already incurred by the occupying Powers in maintaining their 
zones should be equitably shared between the four Powers. Mr. 
Marshall explained that $600m. had already been spent by the U.S.A. 
on feeding Germans in the U.S. zone and that $700om a year were 
being spent by the U.S. and British Governments on the two zones. 
M. Molotov replied that it had already been agreed that Germany 
would have to pay the costs of occupation and repay sums advanced 
to her. M. Bidault expressed readiness to accept this proposal. 

Dec. 9.—The Ministers discussed the British paragraph which laid 
down that “‘all restrictions on the movement of goods between the 
different zones of Germany shall be abolished and, in pursuance of . . . 
the Potsdam principles, the resources of each part of Germany and all 
imported goods shall be used for the benefit of Germany as a whole”’. 
M. Bidault said that France had not been represented at Potsdam, and 
he objected on principle to the reference to Potsdam, which he con- 
sidered added nothing to the meaning. He emphasised two sentences 
in the parallel French proposal, one ensuring that when these provisions 
come into effect the Saar should be incorporated in the French econo- 
mic system, and the other reserving the future status of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland. Also, he was uncertain about the Soviet parallel paragraph 
that M. Molotov wanted to add to the British paragraph, acceptable to 
him in principle. The Soviet draft began: ‘‘When central German 
departments have been set up and the procedure for the fulfilment by 
Germany of her reparation and other main obligations have been 
decided, inter-zonal economic barriers shall be abolished . . .”, and M. 
Bidault did not like the reference to central German departments. Mr. 
Marshall wanted to know more about reparations obligations. Mr. 
Bevin, too, queried the conditions; he wondered if the whole question 
of reparations as a prerequisite of German unity was being brought up 
again. He had understood that they were not so considered by M. 
Molotov. 

M. Molotov explained that it was a simultaneous decision, rather 
than a pre-condition, that he had in mind. He would not disguise the 
fact that ‘the Soviet was more interested than others” in reparations. 
He considered all three problems — reparations, central administrations, 
and economic unity — were part of the indivisible whole. 
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It was decided to take the next paragraph dealing with a common 
export-import programme, which was accepted with minor amend- 
ments. 

In discussion on the paragraph dealing with the repayment of sums 
advanced by controlling Powers, M. Molotov said that coal for ex- 
port was sold at 32 marks a ton, whereas the Germans were paid 
only 12 marks a ton for it. By June 30, 1947 the deficit on coal 
reached 1,800m marks. The price of coal sold from the bi-zone was 
$10, but the Germans received only the equivalent of $3.6. Where 
did the difference go? He suggested that intermediaries pocketed a 
good deal of it. 


Gen. Robertson (Britain) said coal was sold abroad for dollars, 
Payment to the German coal industry was made in marks. There was 
no established relation between the mark and the dollar, but the export 
price was fixed in relation to world prices, and was not based on the 
cost of production. As to the difference between the prices, money 
received from the sale of coal abroad had been credited to the German 
economy, but none had been taken by Britain to set off money paid 
for the import of food into Germany. Mr. Bevin said the money 
produced by exports had been used to buy the necessary imports of 
raw materials. He agreed that the internal price for coal was low; he 
had been anxious to adjust it, but whenever the matter was raised in the 
Control Council the Soviet representatives had refused to agree. 
He would be glad for the whole question, and the figures, to be 
examined, but he would like to ask M. Molotov once again to produce 
a similar report on methods and charges in the Soviet zone for com- 
parison. He had asked a year ago and had received no answer. 


Mr. Marshall said that the procedure used in exporting was to pay 
the legal German price in marks out of the special German export- 
import account. This was held by the British and Americans to pur- 
chase the necessary imports — a fact well understood, he said, by the 
Soviet representatives. 


Dec. 10.—In discussion on Germany’s debts to the allies, Mr. Bevin 
insisted that Germany should first pay back ‘“‘the sums advanced by 
the controlling Powers” (mainly Britainand America) “‘on account of the 
import requirements of the German population”. That should be “‘the 
first charge on Germany’s foreign exchange resources after her essential 
needs have been met”. After that, Germany should pay back to the 
controlling Powers their external occupation costs. Then, and only 
then, could any deliveries of reparations from current production be 
made. Mr. Marshall said that he agreed that priority should be given 
to the repayment for food and other requirements. M. Bidault con- 
sidered that the repayment of occupation costs had its own priority as 
well, but he agreed to re-examine the whole question. 

M. Molotov agreed to recognise that the sums advanced to cover the 
needs of the German population were to be recovered at the expense of 
German resources in foreign currency and goods “after her essential 
needs have been satisfied”. Mr. Bevin pointed out that M. Molotov 
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had not met his point that such repayments should be ‘‘the first charge”’- 
M. Molotov amended his proposal, but the point was not settled. 

Mr. Marshall said: “I have already stated that the U.S. Government 
consider that the questions of reparations were finally settled at Pots- 
dam. We will not agree to the programme of reparations from current 
production, which under existing conditions could only be met in one 
of two ways. The first would be that the U.S.A. would pay for 
such reparations. This the U.S.A. will not do. The only other method 
of obtaining reparations from current production from Germany at the 
present time and for the foreseeable future would be to depress. the 
German standard of living to such a point that not only would Germany 
become a centre of unrest in the heart of Europe but this would indefi- 
nitely, if not permanently, retard the rehabilitation of German peace- 
time economy and hence the recovery of Europe. 

“T wish it to be clearly understood that the U.S.A. is not prepared to 
agree to any programme of reparations from current production as a 
price for the unification of Germany. One essential contribution we can 
make to European recovery is to determine here and now that except for 
agreed reparation in capital goods nothing shall be taken out of Germany 
except for counter-values which will produce the essential imports 
needed to enable Germans to survive. That was, in reality, agreed to at 
Potsdam, but developments have been otherwise. In western Germany 
the U.S.A. and Great Britain are pouring in food to keep Germans alive. 
This is costing some $700m. a year. At the same time in eastern Ger- 
many assets are being taken out at a rate and value which we estimate to 
be over $500m. a year. Also in that area German businesses, through 
one device or another, are being brought under Soviet ownership and 
placed in a gigantic Soviet trust. Thus, in effect, much of German 
economy operates for Soviet account. Also much German man- 
power is being taken out of productive effort either through forcible 
seizure or under the colour of contracts which are imposed. 

“This is the situation which needs to be corrected at once. Correction 
cannot be delayed for a decision at some indefinite future time. Before 
then, German economy most probably would be so wrecked that its 
dead weight would drag down and submerge the economy of all Europe. 
Accordingly,I ask the Council now to make a decision. From January 1, 
1948 nothing shall be taken out of Germany except for a fair economic 
value in money or goods which can be immediately used to sustain the 
German economy. This decision shall stand until further action by the 
Council or pursuant to a peace treaty, but shall not apply to agreed 
reparation deliveries in capital goods. If we cannot take this economic 
decision which is of immediate, vital significance, then we are wasting 
our time when there is no time to waste. I feel that we are entitled to a 
positive answer from M. Molotov now to the question raised.” 

M. Molotov said that he did not think that a discussion on economic 
principles, such as the Ministers were having then, was the right place 
for fully discussing reparations. Reparations also appeared at a later 
stage in the British proposals, and he would give his answer to Mr. 
Marshall when that stage was reached. 
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The British proposal that all foreign property in Germany should by 
subject to German law was accepted by M. Bidault, subject to drafting. 
and not opposed by Mr. Marshall. M. Molotov however wanted con- 
trol to be established “in regard to all economic and financial inter- 
national operations’, and he wanted ‘‘operations regarding unlawful 
transfer of German property to foreign owners’’ to be annulled. He 
said that a good many deals had been going on in western Germany the 
legality of which needed checking, and which, if continued, would 
undermine the authority of the Contro] Council and he quoted examples. 

Mr. Bevin replied that, though he could say a good deal about the 
reports he had heard of what was happening to enterprises in the Soviet 
zone, he would merely remark that there had been a provision at Pots- 
dam for just the control that M. Molotov desired, and it was most 
regrettable that it had not been put into operation in all zones imme- 
diately. In discussion on the point that approval by the Control Council 
should be required for all acquisitions made by foreigners after May 8, 
1945, M. Molotov wanted to exclude from this all ‘‘acquisitions made 
on account of reparations in accordance with the Potsdam agreement”. 
Furthermore, while agreeing with the British proposal that all foreign 
interests in Germany should be subject to German law, he suggested a 
proviso that this should not be to the detriment of property acquired by 
any of the controlling Powers ‘“‘in accordance with Potsdam’. 

Mr. Bevin said he could not accept the Soviet proposals; they meant 
that, in fact, any Power would be able ‘‘to seize anything it liked and 
call it reparations”. Both he and Mr. Marshall compared the implica- 
tions of these proposals to what has already been going on for over a 
year in Austria. M. Molotov said he wanted ‘‘to solve the difficulty by 
joint agreement’’. He did not, he said, want extraterritorial rights, but 
he wanted to ensure the owners’ rights to property granted as repara- 
tions. Agreement was reached on the paragraph relating to decartelisa- 
tion and some agreement on the necessity for financial reform in 
Germany. 

Dec. 11.—The Ministers accepted a clause on the equitable distribu- 
tion in Germany and the export of German products, particularly coal 
and coke. This clause read: ‘‘The Allied Control Council shall provide 
that specific amounts or percentages of the German output of products 
of key importance to European economic recovery such as coal, coke 
and power be exported. It shall take any measures it considers neces- 
sary to ensure that the German organisation responsible for distribution 
shall distribute such resources properly within Germany as between 
the various Lander and industrial priorities.” 

The Ministers discussed the proposal that German steel capacity and 
permitted production should be established at 11,500,000 tons a year, 
and that the limits on the capacity to be left in Germany of other 
restricted industries should also be adjusted upwards and the list of 
prohibited industries reviewed. M. Bidault said he was not opposed 

to reconstruction of the German economy to the extent that it would 
aid European recovery and provide normal standards for German 
workers, but security must be borne in mind. The Ruhr must have 
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a special régime guaranteed by a four-Power treaty on the lines of the 
draft Mr. Byrnes had proposed. His Government were now prepared 
to abandon their previous figure for steel production (7,500,000 tons), 
but as a condition asked that the proper export of German coal must be 
assured. He agreed to the new proposed figure only subject to this 
condition. On security grounds new levels should be fixed for other 
war industries as well as the steel industry, and he mentioned particu- 
larly the chemical industry. These limits should be of a permanent 
nature; the questions of German production and security were entirely 
related. The higher level of industry on the basis of a yearly steel 
production of 11,500,000 tons was agreed to. 

The Ministers agreed that the Control Council should draw up a 
detailed plan for putting into effect this decision. M. Bidault proposed 
that a special study should be made of the German machine-tool 
equipment and he pointed out that the number of machine tools in 
German industry had increased from 1,500,000 in 1935 to 2,150,000 
by the end of the war. If, therefore, the higher level of steel output 
was conceded Germany would be able to spare machine tools for the 
Allied countries that needed them. It was agreed that this proposal 
should go to the drafting committee. M. Molotov supported the 
French proposal on the ground that it would provide for concrete 
measures of demilitarisation. He said it had been shown during the 
war that plants and individual workshops had military value though 
they were normally engaged on peaceful production. 

During a discussion on dates for the final lists of equipment to be 
removed from Germany, Mr. Bevin suggested they could be fixed in 
five minutes once an overall agreement had been made. M. Molotov 
said that he regarded this question of date as of vital importance and 
did not share Mr. Bevin’s view that complete agreement on all questions 
should be reached or nothing could be done. If an agreement could be 
reached on a time limit for demilitarisation, it should be done without 
delay. 

Dec. 12.—The meeting considered the reparations section. Mr. 
Marshall requested that M. Molotov should provide information by 
Dec. 15 on the reparations that had been removed from the Soviet 
zone. M. Molotov countered this by suggesting that also by Monday 
Britain and the U.S.A. should say how many enterprises had been 
bought by the U.S. and British authorities in the Western zones. He 
would also like to know what profits had been made by Britain and the 
U.S.A. and other intermediaries on the sale of German coal and timber. 
Mr. Bevin replied: “I will not wait until Monday. Every time we ask 
for information we get insults, insinuations, or accusations. It makes one 
alittle tired. In the British zone no firms at all have been sold. Secondly, 
there are no profits to the British Government at all on Ruhr coal. 
Thirdly, the same is true of timber, which has been paid for at world 
prices. On the other hand, although we have no means of checking it 
because there is no official information, we are told that the Soviet Union 
has taken material to the value of at least $7,000m. out of Germany 


since the war ended.”’ 
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Mr. Marshall stated that no properties had been bought by the U.S. 
Government and there were no profits on coal or timber. He would 
submit a statement in writing tomorrow, since he wanted to be very 
exact about this matter. He then pressed M. Molotov again for 
information by Dec. 15. M. Molotov, however, said that he would 
reserve his views on the reparations question until the proper time. 
He would agree to supply the required information by Dec. 15 if they 
had got by then the general agreement on the question of reparations, 


M. Bidault pointed out that the Soviet delegation appeared to think 
that they should agree on the reparations question first and only after- 
wards receive the information upon which such an agreement should 


be based. 


The Ministers turned next to the Soviet proposal that the economic 
fusion of the British and U.S. zones should be nullified. M. Molotoy 
suggested that this proposal was very timely in view of the reports that 
the two Governments intended to set up a central German political 
administration as well. Both Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall made it clear 
that the merger would not be ended until the economic unity of all 
Germany had become a reality. They had both tried hard to get 
economic unity. If at any time they could achieve real economic unity 
for Germany then the bi-zonal organisations would be dissolved. 
M. Bidault insisted that not only was there no plan for the fusion of 
the French zone with the Anglo-American zones but that there were 
no preparations for such a step. 


The Ministers then returned to the main issues of reparations. M. 
Molotov read a statement on the Soviet proposal to fix reparations 
from Germany to the U.S.S.R. and Poland at $10,000m. 


He said it was clear that the three western delegations had united in 

a common front to stop reparations to the U.S.S.R. This was not in 

accordance with agreements made during the war. The Soviet Govern- 

ment weré not asking, but demanding, he said, that the question of 

reparations should at long last be settled. The decisions of Yalta and 

Potsdam should not remain on paper but should be put into effect. 

Damage done by the war to the U.S.S.R. amounted to $128,o0om. 

The case was quite different with the U.S.A., which had not merely not 
suffered foreign occupation but had enriched herself during the war. 
Reparations in the western zones had been wrecked: promises to the twenty 
countries which should benefit from them had not been kept; the results 
achieved had been quite pitiful. At the same time, the level of industrial 
production in the Anglo-American area was only 35 per cent of the 
1938 level. In the Soviet zone reparations were being taken from cur- 
rent production and the level of industrial production was 51 per cent of 
the 1938 level. The policy he would propose was that industrial pro- 
duction in the western zones should be doubled; indeed, it could be more 
than doubled. If this were done, reparations deliveries could be made 
and the Germans themselves would still get more than twice as many 
goods for their own consumption as they were getting now. There was a 
further advantage in the Soviet method from the German point of 
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view. When the Soviet reparations demands had been satisfied the 
factories would still be in Germany in working order and would be 
able to go on working for the benefit of the German economy. ‘The 
hidden reparations taken by the western Powers had been overlooked 
in their statements. ‘American and British capital has infiltrated into 
German industry. Enormous profits go to foreigners.” Foreign capi- 
talists had already penetrated the iron, steel, and chemical industries. 
Allsorts of unnecessary products from the western countries were being 
foisted on to the Germans without any consultation of them. The 
whole economy of western Germany was becoming dependent on the 
U.S.A., and there could no longer be any question of its being an inde- 
pendent Germany. The financial burden being imposed on Germany 
would take her a long time to throw off. He alleged that the western 
Powers were building up their zones as a strategic base. 

He proposed that a German advisory council composed from all demo- 
cratic, anti-Fascist elements in Germany should be established forth- 
with. An important function of this body should be to decide whether 
Germany accepted the burden of the financial aid imposed upon her. 
He concluded by insisting that the reparations question should be 
decided immediately and in fulfilment of the Potsdam agreement. 

Mr. Marshall replied that it was obvious that M. Molotov’s remarks 
had not been designed for serious discussion by the Foreign Ministers, 
but were designed for another audience and for quite another purpose. 
“Considering the purpose of the conference and the positions occupied 
by us with our Governments such a method of procedure makes it 
difficult to inspire respect for the dignity of the Soviet Government.” 
Mr. Bevin replied: “I did not dream we should be subjected to insults 
and abuse in the way we have been this afternoon. All the people of the 
British Commonwealth will resent such abuse. After repeated denials 
and explanations the same untrue statements are repeated as if they 
had never been answered.” 

Dec. 14.—The U.S. delegation issued a brief reply to the Soviet 
allegation that Americans had been buying up German businesses. It 
stated that the U.S.A. had long ago asked for an agreement that 
there should {be no further acquisition of German property by 
foreigners, except to replace property destroyed or transferred since 
September 1, 1939; and also proposed in the Allied Control Council 
that each ally should report on its conduct in this respect and give a 
list of changes in control of property in its zone since the occupation. 
Although the proposal was rejected, the U.S. zone had adhered to 
the principle of it, and ‘‘there is not a single case of German business 
property being acquired by American interests during the entire 
occupation’’. All goods shipped out of the British and U.S. zones had 
been sold at world prices, and ‘‘not one penny”’ diverted to the use of 
the occupying Powers. In reply to the allegation that the western 
Powers were buying coal and timber cheap from the Germans and 
selling them at a huge profit, it was stated that the proceeds from all 
such exports were used to buy essential imports, and that the total 
exports from the zones from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 was worth $165m. 
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The British answer to the allegations stated that the British Govern. 
ment had not, in a single case, allowed any non-German to buy up a 
German firm, and had proposed that no such investment be con- 
sidered valid unless approved by the Allied Control Council. 

Dec. 15.—M. Molotov asked that representatives of the “German 
People’s Congress’ in Berlin should be received by the Council. The 
other Ministers replied that the Congress was based on little more than 
a fiction; it had no claims to represent the whole of Germany, and so 
could not be received. M. Molotov then took up the allegations he had 
made on December 12, which, he said, had not been answered. His 
point that 20 countries entitled to reparations had received only $33m, 
worth had not been refuted, so he took it to be true. He argued that 
reparations from current production would benefit both the allies and 
Germany, and the U.S. and French delegations, by refusing to allow 
them, were preventing Germany from getting on her legs again. He 
therefore proposed that the Soviet proposals on reparations should be 
considered point by point. 

Mr. Bevin said that the charges made on December 12 had “‘created 
a new situation”. Britain had been falsely accused of taking things out 
of Germany, when she had in fact poured things in. The Soviet 
delegation was insisting that reparations be settled first of everything. 
It was agreed at Potsdam that Austria should pay none; now, by the use 
of extraterritorial methods, she was expected to pay for ever. It was a 
mockery that a country of 7m. persons should wait till the U.S.S.R. 
with 200m., revealed its exact claims. The Soviet delegation would not 
answer the French about the Saar, nor agree to a frontier commission, 
nor to the principle that the first charge on German foreign exchange 

should be payment for imports. There was nothing but accusations. 

He went on: ‘“‘When we get to the claims for reparations from current 
production, I must say that at no point have my Government com- 
mitted themselves to reparations from current production from the 
western Zones, neither at Yalta, nor Potsdam, nor anywhere else, and 
I want to make that quite clear, because it is being implied all the time 
that my Government are breaking their agreement.”’ The Soviet 
figure of $33m. was wrong. Ships, capital goods, gold, and external 
assets had been transferred from the British zone, and the total value 
was much larger. The U.S.S.R. had at Yalta claimed reparations 
to the value of $10,00om. The British Government had not agreed on 
any figure. They had only asked for information as to what had been 
taken from Germany since the occupation. They were told that no 
figures would be given until they had agreed to the $10,o00m. claim. 
Their advice was that over $7,o00om. had been taken already from 
Germany. If the Potsdam agreement had been carried out and that had 
been put against imports, then the liability of Germany would have 
been entirely different within the past 2} years. If Germany was to 
produce goods for current production, then the occupying Powers 
must either find the raw material or the money. Britain had had to 
borrow millions of dollars from the U.S.A. owing to the duration and 
cost of the war, and had had to use a lot of those dollars for the main- 
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vern- enance of Germany. He went on: “To ask us to go and try to borrow 
t ) 


more dollars and saddle that debt on the British people is to ask us to 


> Up a 
con- accept a condition which, as their representative, | would be very 
foolish to accept.... I can only conclude that this constant attack 
rman upon us is purely political and not economic, and that it is intended 
lhe to make our relationships very difficult indeed.” 
than The Soviet delegation had said they were not asking for extraterri- 
nd so torial rights, but in fact this was what was happening. The Ministers 
> had had asked the Soviet delegation about acquisitions of German enter- 
His prises in its zone and whether these acquisitions would be liquidated, 
33m, since this was fundamental to any question of reparations or balance of 
that payments. But instead of agreements Britain had been accused of 
and removing enterprises from its own zone. He added: “They must know 
low they are not right. They must really accept the words of another 
He Government when solemnly made, or else place another Government 
d be in a very undignified position ... denying things over and over again. 
Therefore I can only assume we are being accused for some purpose 
ated itis very difficult to foresee.” 
out Mr. Bevin said the intention of the British Government was to 
viet secure a genuine, not a sham, agreement; unity of Germany, not 
ing. pretence of unity in a country still divided by zonal barriers; an econ- 
Use omic Germany, not a bogus democracy “‘where a few men exercise 
rte tyrannical power’’; a central German Government, not a centralised 
-R, German Government that could become a dictatorship again; above all, 
ate not a puppet Government, but a Government that would truly represent 
rene the people. He concluded: ‘‘If we cannot reach agreement here and 
age now it will be very disappointing to me. . . but I must say, with a deep 
S. feeling of regret, that our experience in Moscow, our experience here 
ent in trying to grapple with this problem, the way we have been treated 
ral and accused, makes us wonder —I will put it no higher than that — 
he whether this is a problem we shall ever be able to settle. 
nd Mr. Marshall read a statement which began with a declaration that 
ne they had reached a ‘fundamental difference about reparations’’. First, 
let they had failed to agree about Austria because the Soviet delegation 
al demanded properties and privileges which Austria neither should nor 
a could support. As for Germany, they had been unable to agree about 
eal frontiers, and he mentioned especially the Saar and the eastern frontier, 
on which according to Potsdam could be finally settled only at the peace 
a conference. He said that a large share of what was produced in the 
10 Soviet zone of Germany went to Russian account, and a huge Soviet 
a. trust had been set up with special privileges, and above German law, 
n presumably for ever. More and more aid had thus had to be given by 
d the western Powers which the Soviet delegation chose to regard as 
e building up a strategic base. These charges were absurd; without 
0 such aid 4om. Germans would starve. The Soviet Union wanted for 
S itself and Poland $10,ooom. reparations (now equal to $15,000om.). 
D It could not be done. It would mean an economic power so vast that 
1 in fact it would be the power of life or death over any German 


Government. Agreement on these terms could only mean the en- 
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slavement of the German people and retard the recovery of all Europe. 
He declared: “If real economic unity could have been achieved, 
the U.S.A. would have been ready to give Germany authority, 
responsibility and initiative under agreed controls”; but any German 
Government set up under the present disagreements would merely be 
a fagade, and the power would be elsewhere. Division of Germany 
had been caused by the occupying Powers, and that was why the 
U.S.A. had pressed for fundamental decisions by those Powers. ‘Three 
delegations have signified their willingness. The Soviet Union alone 
refuses, and it therefore seems impossible to make practical progress,” 
He moved that they should adjourn the conference. 

M. Molotov then said the three Ministers were preparing a common 
front on reparations against the U.S.S.R., and said that both Mr. Bevin 
and Mr. Marshall were trying to put all the blame on the head of his 
delegation. The suggestion to adjourn was a decision to act in a 
unilateral manner, as had been done over and over again in the western 
zones. He said his Government “‘cannot be spoken to in the same way 
as the present Greek Government”’. 

He considered problems could be solved if the views of all were taken 
into account, and only by considering the views of all. The Soviet 
proposals had never even been considered. He had offered concessions 
about Austria, but they had not even been discussed. He had said that 
reparations from Germany were being blocked, and had not been 
answered. No facts had been given him. German industry was being 
retarded, which would make new expenditure inevitable on the part 
of the western Powers, and would mean that both the population of the 
western zones and the taxpayers would be forced to pay. In the Soviet 
view Germany could get everything necessary, without contracting 
great debts, if only the German people were allowed to develop their 
peaceful industry and agriculture, under due control. He asked once 
again that they should record their disapproval of any separate Govern- 
ment in any zone of Germany, and recognise the need to set up a 
central German Government. These proposals, when made before, 
had been rejected. He therefore accused the others of ‘“‘pursuing their 
separate policies leading to the division of Germany’’, and said that the 
participation of Germans themselves in German political and economic 
unity could ve postponed no longer. If the other three agreed together 
and then said that the Soviet Union must also agree, then the 
responsibility for the failure of the conference rested with them. 

M. Bidault, giving his view about the proposed adjournment, said he 
agreed to it with regret, but he wished the others to bear in mind what 
he had asked for. He had asked for a clear solution about the Saar, 
and had been refused it. He had mentioned the over-population of 
Germany, and had received no reply. He did not want the establish- 
ment of a central Government to be a condition of a peace treaty, and 
was not against the new level of German industry, but he wanted 
assurances that it would not mean recovery at the expense of the 
democratic countries. Nor did he want to have named any figure for 
reparations that would mean a rise in the level they had agreed upon. 
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He added that his delegation had had no joint plan with the others, and 
had entered into no secret agreement. 

The Ministers then adjourned indefinitely. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Bevin issued the following statement on the break- 
down of the conference. He had intended to submit the greater part of 
it to the conference while it was still in session, and it was now entered 
in the conference records. He made the following points: 

(1) Soviet allegations. ‘‘A number of allegations have been made and 
a number of unjustified demands have been lodged by the Soviet 
delegation which I have not chosen to answer in detail since I did not 
wish to waste the time of my colleagues...I think it necessary, 
however, to set out some of the true facts. In the first place I wish to 
deny categorically that H.M. Government have ever taken anything 
as reparation from the Germans except those items to which we are 
entitled and for which we are accounting in the normal way. The 
approximate value of the equipment which we have already received as 
reparations is as follows: ships, 88m. marks; capital plant, 18m marks. 
Total, 106m marks. German external assets to the value of over $80m. 
will also fall to the United Kingdom share. It is true that in addition 
certain benefits have been received by the United Kingdom as a result 
of investigations into German industrial processes. These investiga- 
tions, like similar investigations by most of our allies, were undertaken 
for the benefit of world trade. Full reports were published, for which 
the Soviet Union has been among the best customers. 

“In the second place, I wish to repeat my previous denial in the 
council chamber that any German industry or plant in the British zone 
has been taken over by either the British Government or any private 
British or foreign interest. Thirdly, I wish to repeat that all exports 
from the British zone prior to fusion, and from the combined zones 
since fusion, have been charged for at world prices or the closest 
estimate we could make of world prices, and that the full proceeds of 
such exports have been devoted to the financing of essential imports 
into Germany for the benefit of the German economy. The Soviet 
delegation has made frequent references to exports of coal and timber, 
in particular alleging that the proceeds of these exports in so far as 
they exceed the internal price represent profits to the British and U.S. 
authorities. We have stated time and again that exports of these 
materials also are sold at world prices which are very different from the 
controlled prices in Germany, which the Soviet themselves are most 
insistent should not be materially altered. We have also stated categoric- 
ally that every penny of foreign exchange received for these exports is 
used to purchase imports of raw materials and other essentials which 
have to be imported to enable the German industrial economy to 
function. There is, therefore, no profit to us, not even at present a 
contribution to the cost of food imports for which our taxpayers are 
still paying.” 

(2) Reparations. The Soviet delegation had made great play with 
the delay in the delivery of capital reparations. ““M. Molotov knows 
as well as the rest of us that this delay derives from the inability of the 
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Control Council over a long period to agree on the allocation of plant 
as reparation, as a direct consequence of the Russian failure to imple- 
ment the other important clauses of the Potsdam agreement, and from 
the long delay in reaching agreement on the level of industry, withou 
which it has been impossible to determine the plants which should be 
removed from Germany. It is our intention to remove as rapidly as 
possible all the plant listed in our recently published reparations plan, 
We have for some time been discussing with the Inter-Allied Repara- 
tions Agency measures to speed up the long and complicated procedure 
which has hitherto been a delaying factor. We have also submitted 
proposals to this end to the Allied Control Authority. It is the Russian 
element who are now delaying consideration of this question. It is true 
that for the reasons quoted above no great quantity of reparations in 
the form of capital plant has yet been taken delivery of from the west 
But the Soviet delegation in referring to this question have quoted a 
deliberately misleading figure. Although many of the figures are 
quoted in terms of reichsmarks, for which there is no rate of exchange, 
and an exact statement is therefore impossible, it is certain that the 
value of reparations which have been allocated is greatly in excess of 
$33m. Gold to the value of $174m., ships to the value of over $70m., 
and capital plant to the value of over 4com. marks have been allocated. 
To this must be added some $500m. of external assets which various 
countries have notified to the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency. 

“We have been presented with a ‘demand’ for reparations to the 
value of $10,00om. to include one-seventh of the whole product of 
German industry each year. I agree that this demand might not be 
unreasonable if it were measured alone against the damage which 
Soviet Russia suffered during the war... But if all the allies were to 
measure their need of reparations against their own losses during the 
war, we should arrive at a further and even more astronomical figure of 
the German reparation debt to them. We must be realistic. We cannot 
exact from the Germans what they have not got, and I know of no 
reason to subordinate the interests of all other nations in the world in 
order to supply reparation to Russia with a priority to which she is 
not entitled under the agreement which settled the reparations issue. 
It is interesting to note that the Soviet delegation have never pointed 
out which article it is in the Potsdam agreement under which they 
claim the immediate delivery of reparations from current production. 
In the past we have only been treated to references to the Yalta agree- 
ment — an agreement which was but one step in the direction of 
Potsdam, and the terms of which can in no way be held to over-ride 
those of the later agreement. 

‘About conditions in the eastern zone I cannot say much. M. 
Molotov will not allow us to know the facts. But we do know that an 
enormous quantity of reparation has already been removed by the 
Russians. All the information which comes to me leads me to believe 
that about 70 per cent of industrial production in the Soviet zone 1s 
exported as reparation to Russia in contravention of the terms of the 
Potsdam agreement, or consumed by Russian forces within Germany. 
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Such exactions can only have a serious effect on the standard of life in 
the eastern zone. It is also clear that the Soviet have removed capital 
goods to which they have no title. According to Potsdam, such repara- 
tion should be taken from productive capacity surplus to permitted 
roduction. Not even the March, 1946 level of industry plan set a 
level for the German railway system, mining industry, or most public 
utilities. By what right, therefore, have the Soviet removed wholesale 
the railway lines of eastern Germany, public utilities such as the 
telephone system, or brown coal mining or briquetting plant, of which 
[ understand about one-third has been removed? 

“It is true that the Soviet have left in Germany certain plantsto which 
they would have been entitled as reparations, but they have placed 
these under the Soviet military administration and are operating them 
with extraterritorial rights. M. Molotoy wishes to maintain this 
position in direct contravention of Article II of the Economic Principles 
of Potsdam with a view to dominating German economic life. The 
Russians have, moreover, taken over in this way many plants to which 
they have no legitimate claim as reparations, such as building, ceramics, 
and textiles industries. I have been told that a rough estimate of the 
total value of reparations taken by the Soviet amounts to considerably 
more than $7,00om. We have, of course, no means of checking this. 
But until the facts are given to us we cannot discuss this question in 
a serious manner.” 

(3) Comparison between the Soviet zone and the combined zones. 
M. Molotov had painted the former in very favourable colours. ‘‘He 
is in a happy position for doing this kind of thing in that he will not 
allow us to know what is going on in the Soviet zone, and has quoted 
no more than an overall production figure unsupported by any facts. 
Even so, he misrepresents the true position of the combined zones. 

“The statistics of production in the combined zones are freely 
published. They prove quite clearly that the economic position is 
better than he depicts and is improving generally. Since the beginning 
of the Moscow conference, when we last discussed this subject, produc- 
tion has risen in the combined zones from 28 per cent to more than 
42 per cent of 1936 production. The production of coal has risen from 
about 225,000 tons a day to about 280,000 tons a day . . . The produc- 
tion of ingot steel has risen from 174,000 to 310,000 tons a month... 
The production of cement... has also risen from 84,000 to about 
265,000 tons a month. 

“The ration for the average consumer in the combined zones after 
a serious fall has been substantially increased once more, though it is 
still well short of the ration we would wish to maintain. It is, however, 
according to my information, higher than the ration given to the 
average consumer in the Soviet zone, although the ration for those 
Germans who work for the Soviet administration on reparations 
account is no doubt maintained at a level well above the average. The 
world shortage of food, which we are compelled to import into Germany 
at the cost of our taxpayers, has been the main factor limiting the rate 
of improvement in the combined zones. This position has been 
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aggravated by the loss to the combined zones of their normal foo 
supplies from the east. 

It has been said that it is our policy to retard the rehabilitation of 
German industry in order to restrict German competition with our 
export trade, to leave Germany as a dumping ground for our surplus 
exports, and by importing ‘cakes and wine’ to pile up an unpayable 
debt which would ensure the subordination of Germany to our 
imperialistic policies. We do not want to restrict the German export 
trade. On the contrary, our level of industry plan calls for an increase 
in German exports. Moreover, the food, raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods which we have provided for the Germans have cost us 
dear. They are not surplus to our requirements. They have only been 
provided at the expense of the standard of living of our own people. 
Though I would wish that we had been able to provide more food and 
more scarce materials for the rehabilitation of the German economy, 
I would not wish to set a standard of ‘cakes and wine’, and I am sure 
that the Germans will be amused to learn from Russian sources that 
we have done so. 

“There is one point which I wish to make very clear. The whole 
import programme is based on the requirements drawn up by respon- 
sible German authorities, who approve not only quantities but prices 
before an import is authorised. This is a responsibility which should, 
I agree, be exercised by a central German administration for the whole 
of Germany. But so long as the Russians prevent economic unity it 
can only be exercised by a German administration in the combined 
zones. Our claim that imports into Germany should be paid for before 
current reparations are supplied to anyone is based on the clear decision 
in Article 19 of the economic principles of the Potsdam Agreement. 

‘“‘As to production in the Eastern zones, I can only say that all the 
information which comes to me leads me to doubt whether 52 per cent 
represents an accurate statement of production in the Soviet zone. | 
believe that 40 per cent is nearer the true picture, and that the figure of 
52 given by M. Molotov covers up a substantial increase in present 
prices which has not been allowed for in drawing the comparison. Even 
if the figure of 52 per cent were correct, it would not bring much 
comfort to the Germans who know that a very high proportion of their 
production is exported as reparations to Soviet Russia in contravention 
of the terms of the Potsdam agreement. I doubt whether they regard 
the current reparations as of much assistance to their economy. 

“T agree with M. Molotov that the German question can only be 
settled by the establishment of the political and economic unity of 
Germany. I seek this unity on the terms approved at Potsdam. I have 
made it quite clear that I do not make the agreement of H.M. Govern- 
ment to the full implementation of the Potsdam protocol conditional on 
the satisfaction of any provision which was not written into the agree- 
ment. When the Soviet delegation are prepared to withdraw the 
demands which they have made a precondition of agreement in this 
Council, but which find no justification in the Potsdam protocol, we 
shall he able to create a unified Germany.” 
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UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATIONS 


THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Dec. 13.—The Commission considered two draft documents, one a 
declaration of 38 articles and the other a convention of 25 articles. ‘The 
proposal made by Lord Dukeston (United Kingdom) to draft a single 
document in which the declaration of aims would form the preamble 
to a closely-drawn binding convention was abandoned. 

The convention opened with a declaration that the States parties to 
it recognised its principles as among the human rights and freedoms 
founded on the general principles of law as recognised by civilised 
nations. No person was to be deprived of his life except in the execution 
of the sentence of a court. Mutilation and torture were declared illegal, 
together with slavery, servitude and forced labour (with some reserva- 
tions). It provided for a fair hearing before an impartial tribunal in all 
criminal charges. Freedom of religious worship, conscience, and belief 
were also guaranteed, subject only to necessary legal limitations, 
together with the freedom of speech, opinion, and writing. The right 
of assembly and association were secured in separate articles. The 
convention was made applicable to colonies or oversea territories. 

The declaration was intended to represent aims and ideals incapable 
of precise legal form, and also contained a number of additional pro- 
visions advocating social justice in the matter of standards of living, 
education, and leisure. 

Dec. 16.—The declaration and convention were adopted by the 
Commission. The U.S.S.R., the Ukraine, White Russia and Yugo- 
slavia abstained from voting on the declaration, the U.S.S.R. stating 
that it did not go far enough; the same countries voted against the 
convention. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE 
Dec. 17.—The U.S. delegation abandoned their stand for weighted 
voting, agreeing to accept the one-country-one-vote principle. They 
made the condition that one-half of the 15 to 18 permanent seats to 
which they hoped membership of the I.T.O. executive council would be 
limited should be granted to the U.S.A., Britain, and the six other 
countries of the greatest economic importance. 


THE BALKANS COMMISSION 

Dec. 9.—The Commission decided in secret session to send fact- 
finding teams to various points along the frontiers from the Corfu 
Channel in the west to Orestias on the Turkish border. It was reported 
that one team had left to examine the situation in the Delvinakion 
district, near the Albanian frontier. 

Dec. 13.—The Commission discussed Mr. Trygve Lie’s reply to 
their request for an additional U.N. grant to establish groups of ob- 
servers in the frontier areas. He stated that the U.N. budget would not 
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allow a supplementary grant. It was reported that Britain and the 
U.S.A. had agreed to send 12 observers each and to pay their share of 
the cost of maintaining observer groups. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS’ DEPUTIES 


Dec. 17.—M. Koktomov (U.S.S.R.) told the deputies studying the 
French compromise plan on the question of German assets in Austria 
that his Government could accept the plan ‘‘as a method of work”. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Dec. 9.—The Council placed Palestine on its agenda but left unde- 
cided whether any discussion was necessary at that time. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DISCUSSIONS ON THE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
THEIR ZONES OF GERMANY 

Dec. 17.—An agreement was signed (Cmd. 7287) which revised and 
extended the bi-zonal fusion agreement of December, 1946. It would 
remain in force for a year, or until economic unity was attained for the 
whole of Germany. The essence of it was that Britain’s share of the 
costs of running the combined zones — previously on a 50-50 basis 
with the U.S.A. — would, from November 1, 1947 until the end of 
1948, be limited to essential imports which could be obtained from the 
sterling area. The U.S.A. would be responsible for all essential imports 
which could not be so obtained. 

For the period November 1 to December 31, 1947, Britain would 
provide some £8,500,000, either in goods or in cash, and in 1948 would 
provide goods from sterling area sources to the value of £17,500,000, 
and would hold available £4,250,000 to procure such additional 
supplies from the sterling area as could be obtained in future. The 
British Government undertook to provide 33 ships to transport goods 
from the U.S.A. to Germany during the remainder of 1947 and enough 
ships to carry 12 complete cargoes each month during 1948. 

The agreement itself took no account of the costs of occupation and 
administration in Germany, but if they were to be included the over-all 
cost of the combined zones in 1948 — expected to be about $goom. — 
would be borne by the British and U.S. Governments in the proportion 
of one to three. In view of its larger financial contribution the U.S.A. 
would enjoy a larger measure of control over the Joint Export-Import 
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Agency and the Joint Foreign Exchange Agency, since voting on these 
two bodies would be in direct proportion to financial contributions. 

On the question of convertibility into dollars of the sterling funds 
then held by the Export-Import and Exchange Agencies, the British 
Government reaffirmed a previous understanding that if at any time 
the dollar holdings of the J.F.E.A. fell below $20m. they would convert 
into dollars sterling held by the J.F.E.A. sufficient to restore the dollar 
holding to that minimum. The liability to convert affected not only the 
capital holding of the J.E.1.A., but also any sterling accruing as a result 
of trade. 

The agreement provided that the J.E.I.A. should immediately 
negotiate with British representatives to draw up a plan to increase 
trade in both directions between the bi-zonal area and the sterling area. 
Such trade should be conducted in sterling, with periodic settlement in 
dollars of balances in either direction of more than £1,500,000 and the 
manner of payments was set forth in the text of the agreement. 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 
Dec. 15.—The U.S.A. submitted to all the countries represented on 
the Commission proposals for the distribution of reparations from 
Japan as follows: China, 30 per cent; U.S.A., 28 per cent; Australia, 
8 per cent; Russia, 4 per cent. Australia was understood to have 
offered to return half her share to the reparations fund and the U.S.A. 
to have offered to take only ro per cent. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Transfer of Power in Burma. 

Pan-American Union. Ninth Congress of American States, 
Bogota. 

Economic and Social Council, Lake Success. 

General Election in Eire. 

Ceylon attains Dominion status. 

General Election in Paraguay. 

U.N. Maritime Conference, Geneva. 

General Election in Italy. 

U.N. Conference on Freedom of Information, Geneva. 
Termination of the British Mandate for Palestine. 
Conference of International Non-Governmental Organisa- 
tions, Geneva. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 

World Power Conference, Stockholm. 

I.L.O. Conference, San Francisco. 

Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 

Withdrawal of British troops from Palestine to be completed. 
Arab and Jewish States in Palestine become independent. 
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